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PART I 
HREE 
have appeared in our educational growth: the 


distinct types of secondary schools 
Latin Grammar School of the colonial period, 
the academy of the early national period, and the pub- 
lic high school, which developed after the Civil War. 
The second type, the academy, occupies a unique po- 
sition in the educational history of the country both 
for the influences which produced it and its influence 
on the educational life of the country. It began to 
appear in America immediately before the dawn of the 
Revolution. At the opening of the national period 
several schools of this type appeared, and by 1800 the 
academy had widely extended. Its most phenomenal 
period of growth, however, covered in general the 
first half of the nineteenth century; and after 1860 
its place began to yield to the public high school move- 
ment which developed rapidly after 1867.' 
\ certain historical interest attaches to the manner 
by which the word “academy” came to apply to the 
type 


that 


of school in the United States which went under 
name and gave a form of secondary instruction. 
The word was often used to describe schools of one 
sort or another, by numerous notable educational es- 
says which were produced by the spirit of the Renais- 
In Milton’s Tractate on Education (1644) the 
word academy is used to describe a school where “a 
complete and generous culture” is furnished. The 
term was also used by the nonconformists in England 
to describe their boarding schools; Daniel Defoe used 
the word in Essay on Projects, first published about 
the close of the seventeenth century, in a sense similar 


sance. 


to that used by Milton and by numerous others who 
wrote on the subject of education.2, And Benjamin 
Franklin, who claimed to have been greatly influenced 
by the Essay on Projects, formulated, near the middle 
of the eighteenth century, a plan for the public edu- 
cation of the youth of Pennsylvania which shows the 


‘The Peabody Fund, established in 1867, gave impetus to 
the public high school movement. 

*Defoe, of course, used the word academy to designate 
a society of learned men united to promote the arts, sciences, 
or literature. 


influence of the celebrated English author. The pam- 
phlet, which contained Franklin’s plan for an acad- 
emy, had an extensive circulation and was widely read. 
Moreover, before the close of the eighteenth century 
numerous educational institutions appeared in the 
United States which in organization and management 
and in the course and method of instruction obviously 
followed Franklin’s plan.* 

The academy appeared in England after the Resto- 
ration (1660) to supply the need of education for the 
nonconformists who not unlikely used the term as em- 
ployed by Milton to designate the schools which they 
established. The Act of Uniformity, as renewed in 
1662, was one of the series of intolerant laws enacted 
under the second Parliament of Charles I]. Under 
this act clergymen who refused to accept in its en- 
tirety the Book of Common Prayer were excluded 
About 2,000 clergymen, 
fully one-fifth of all the rectors and vicars of the 


from holding their benefices. 


English Church, were driven from their parishes. 
Those refusing to conform to that Church formed one 
More- 
over, the Act of Uniformity required the license of the 


class known as dissenters or nonconformists. 


Bishop as a qualification for teaching and also ex- 
cluded dissenters from the privileges of the univer- 
sities; and the Five Mile Act of 1665 completed the 
Un- 
der its provisions clergymen excluded by the Act of 
Uniformity were required to take an oath that they 


code of persecution against the nonconformists. 


would not under any pretext take up arms against the 
king and would at no time “endeavor any alteration 
of government in Church or State.” If they refused 
to take such an oath they were not permitted to go 
within five miles of any borough or any place where 
Most of the dis- 
senters belonged to the urban and trading classes and 
the effect of this act was to deprive them of any re- 
ligious teaching whatever. 


they had previously ministered. 


Many of the dissenters thus deprived of their 
former means of livelihood took to teaching through 
necessity. Others, however, began to teach by choice ; 


*Barnard, American Journal of Education, vol. XXX, p. 
760. 
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while many of them were doubtless moved by a high 
sense of duty to provide educational facilities by which 
their future leaders could be trained. But on account 
of the laws enacted against them, all of those who 
early engaged in teaching were forced to teach by 
stealth or to become migratory in order to escape per- 
secution by their relentless enemies. In England, 
therefore, the academy was a result of nonconformity 
and sprang up as a protest against religious tyranny 
and the sectarian intolerance of the schools. More- 
over, its rise shows the appearance of a demand for 
schools which were not exclusive in character but were 
open to all. It is of interest to note, therefore, that 
the English academy did not draw its students ex- 
clusively from the dissenters and that it frequently 
supplied an education for the children of the poor as 
well as for those who could pay the fees. 

The academy in America has been called the “pro- 
duct of the frontier period of national development 
and the laissez faire theory of government.”* But in 
this country the earlier schools of the academy type, 
especially those which developed from the work and 
influence of the dissenters, were very largely denomi- 
national and under ecclesiastical control. Not infre- 
quently the motives back of their establishment found 
root in denominational interest and sectarian pride. 
Later, however, with a phenomenal increase in de- 
nominations, there developed a marked impatience 
with sectarian strife. A new but persistent educa- 
tional problem resulted—the problem of promoting 
schools and the means of education in communities 
which were remarkable for their religious diversity. 
[his impatience and discontent gave expression to a 
protest against using the school as a means of teach- 
ing blind obedience to religious dogma and formalism. 
Soon the general principle was evolved that sectarian- 
ism and denominationalism should not be a part of 
school instruction; that the task of the school teacher 
was not to give instruction in theology and religious 
dogma. On the other hand, however, the equally sig- 
nificant belief was developed that the broad and fun- 
damental aspects of religion should be stressed fully 
and earnestly. Meanwhile, men appeared who, though 
of different religious beliefs, were united in the sub- 
ject of the necessity for education and learning. 
Therefore, although the academy in America grew 
into a school which was pervaded by a deep and in- 
tense religious spirit, it became, in general, non-secta- 
rian. Moreover, the academy was not exclusive but 
democratic in character and a reflection of the new 


‘Cyclopedia of Education, edited by Paul Monroe, vol. I, 
p. 23. 








American spirit which demanded opportunity to set- 
tle “American problems in an American way.” 

From the evidence available it seems that the acade- 
mies in the Southern States were divided into two 
principal classes. One class was local and modest in 
its claims, transient and short-lived, though capable, in 
the main, of supplying in no mean manner the educa- 
tional needs of the communities which they served. 
Schools of this class were also frequently called “old 
* “hedge schools,” or “forest schools.”* 
With an increase in population educational facilities 
increased, and those schools which were more substan- 


field schools,’ 


tially established sought incorporation by legislative 
enactment, with some of the most influential men of 
the community as trustees. The other class had a 
wider patronage, was more pretentious and possessed 
creditable equipment and frequently more or less sub- 
stantial endowments, which naturally enabled the in- 
stitution to extend its usefulness and prolong its ca- 
reer. All academies, however, were usually privately 
controlled and managed by an incorporated board of 
trustees. Incorporation, which gave the trustees a 
legal existence and full authority to carry on the work 
of the school, was all that most of the academies asked 
of the State ; and this was usually all the official recog- 
tion or assistance given, though occasionally an acad- 
emy was given the privilege of raising funds by lot- 
tery. Fees were invariably charged, though in a few 
instances poor children were taught free of tuition 
charges ; in some cases free tuition was allowed poor 
children in return for certain privileges or aid ex- 
tended by the State. The purpose of the academy was 
usually the same, whether large or small. With the 
growth of a strong democratic spirit in the revolu- 
tionary period, the idea of a liberal education ap- 
peared, and the ideal of education for its own sake 
and for its value in promoting individual worth de- 
veloped. This idea of a liberal education for heighten- 
ing individual development was the dominant aim of 
the academy movement. And while the academy pri- 
marily served those individuals who were able to pay 
for its advantages it also served in a larger way the 
entire community. 

All of the earlier academies, however, did not owe 
their origin to sectarian pride and denominational in- 
terest. As often, perhaps, schools which were dig- 
nified by the name “academy” grew from tutorial in- 
struction in the family of some prominent citizen in 
the community or from the so-called “community” 
- *The beginnings of many academies in the South may be 
seen not only in the “old field school’ idea or the so-called 
“community school,” but also in the popular tutorial system, 


as the description of a Virginia “academy” given below gives 
evidence. 
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“old field” schools. The evidence for this explana- 
tion of the origin of many earlier academies is found 
n the experiences of that class of teachers who found 
One 
the most striking of these testimonies is made by 





temporary employment as tutors in the South. 


john Davis, an Englishman, in Travels of Four Years 
d a Half in the Unitcd States. 
more than ordinary education and training and of 


Davis was a man 


pleasing address, and during his stay in this country, 
from 1798 to 1802, numbered among his friends many 
He was a 
private tutor in New York and South Carolina and 
Virginia ; 


> 


men of high political and social station. 


and his descriptions of men and manners 


ive an interesting educational significance. The 
sketch below tells of his work as a tutor in Virginia. 
\Vith letters of introduction from Thomas Jefferson 
ind other prominent men, Davis went to the planta- 
Mr. William’s 


County, and engaged to teach his and his neighbors’ 


| tion of a Ball, probably in Prince 


hildren :& 


Che following day every farmer came from the neighbor- 
xl to the house, who had any children to send to my acad- 
y, for such they did me the honor to term the log hut in 
ch | to teach. 
laughter, and rejoiced that the day was arriving when their 
ttle ones could light their tapers at the torch of knowledge! 
was confounded at the encomiums they heaped upon a 


was Each man brought his son, or his 


whom they had never seen before, and was at a loss 
at construction to put upon their speech. 
for the 
they all expressed an eagerness to exchange perishable 
for lasting knowledge. If I 


No price was 
great services I was to render their children; 
would continue with them 

en years! they would erect for me a brick seminary on a 
ill not far off; but for the present I was to occupy a log 
would soon vie with the 

lime college of William and Mary, and consign to ob- 
livion the 
Court 


ise, which, however homely, 


academy in the vicinity of Fauquier 
thought 
rginians were infatuated. 


renowned 


House. | Englishmen sanguine; but these 


now opened what some call an academy, but others an 
ld field school; and, however it may be thought that con- 
tent was never felt within the walls of a seminary, I, for my 
rt, experienced an exemption from care, and was not such 
fool as to measure the happiness of my condition by what 
ers thought of it. 


TO 


I occupied on 
It stood 
n blocks about two feet and a half above the ground, where 


lt is worth while to describe the academy 


_ 


Ball’s plantation. It had one room and a half. 


& there was free access to the hogs, the dogs, and the poultry. 
lt had no ceiling, nor was the roof lathed or plastered, but 


vered with shingles. Hence, when it rained, I moved my 


iGjevoneae 


(for I slept in the academy), to the most comfortable 

rner. It had one window,. but no glass nor shutter.* In 

night, to remedy this, the mulatto wench who waited on 

ne, contrived ingeniously to place a square board against 

The copy of Davis’s Travels which the author examined 

in the Library of Congress. It was published in London in 
1803. 


and fix the rail of a broken down 
other. 


the window with one hand, 
fence against it with the In the morning 
returned from breakfasting in the “great big house,” 


when I 
(my 
scholars being collected), I gave the rail a forcible kick with 
my foot, and down tumbled the board with an awful roar. . . 

It was pleasurable to behold my pupils enter the school 
over which I presided; for they were not composed only of 
truant boys, but some of the fairest damsels in the country. 
Two sisters generally rode on one horse to the school door, 
and I was not so great a pedagogue as to refuse them my 
from their foot- 
man of the negro tribe, who followed with their food in a 


assistance to dismount steed. A running 


basket, took care of the beast; and after being saluted by 
the young ladies by the courtesies of the morning, I proceeded 


to instruct them, with great exhortations to diligence of 
study. 
Common books were only designed for common minds. 


The unconnected lessons of Scott, the tasteless selections of 
Noah Webster, and the 
somniferous compilations of Alexander were either thrown 
aside, or suffered to gather dust on the shelf; while the 
charming essays of Goldsmith and his not less delectable 


3ingham, the florid harangues of 


novel, together with the impressive ,works of Defoe, and the 
mild productions of Addison, conspired to enchant the fancy, 
and kindle a love for reading. The thoughts of these writers 
and the 
their dictions on the language of the pupils. 

Of the boys I speak in terms ; 
but they were perhaps like all other school boys, that is, 


became engrafted on the minds, combinations of 


cannot very encomiastic 
more disposed to play truant than to enlighten their minds. 
The most important knowledge to an American, after that 
of himself, is the geography of his country. I, therefore, 
put into the hands of my boys a proper book, and initiated 
them by an attentive reading of the discovery of the Gen- 
oese; I was even so minute as to impress on their minds 
first board the 


That man was Roderic Triana, and on my ex- 


the man who described land on 


Columbus. 


ship of 


ercising the memory of a boy by asking him the name, he 
very gravely made answer, “Roderic Random.” 
Among my male students was a New Jersey gentleman 
of thirty, whose object was to be initiated in the language 
Virgil. He had studied the Latin 
Grammar at an academy (I use his own words), in his na- 
tive State; but the academy 


of Cicero and before 


school being burnt down, his 
grammar, alas! was lost in the conflagration, and he had neg- 
lected the pursuit of literature since the destruction of his 
book. When I if he did not think it 
Goth who had set fire to his academy school, he made an- 
swer, “So, it is like enough.” Mr. Dye did not study Latin 
to refine his taste, direct his judgment, or enlarge his imagi- 
nation; but merely that he 


asked him was some 


teach it 
He had been 
bred a carpenter, but he panted for the honors of literature.7 

I frequently protracted the studies of the children till one, 
or half past one o’clock; a practice that did not fail to call 
forth the exclamations both of the white and black people. 
“Upon my word,” Mr. Ball would -say, “the gentleman is 
diligent ;” and Aunt Patty, the negro cook, would remark, 
“He not like old Hodgkinson and old Harris, who let the 


enabled to 
when he opened school, was his serious design. 


might be 


* Davis relates that “the recreation of Mr. Dye, after the 
labor of study, was to get under the shade of an oak, and 
make tables, or benches, or stools for the academy. So true 
is the assertion of Horace, that the cask will always retaifi 
the flavor of liquor with which it is first impregnated.” 
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boys out before twelve. He deserves good wages!” ..... 8 

| had heen three months invested in the first executive 
office of pedagogue, when a cunning old fox of a New Jer- 
sey planter (a Mr. Lee), discovered that his eldest boy wrote 
a better hand than I. Fame is swiftfooted; the discovery 
spread far and wide, and whithersoever I went, I was an 
object for the hand of scorn to point his slow, unmoving 
Virginia 
gave me for the persecutions I underwent, a world of sighs; 
her swelling heavens rose and fell with indignation at old 


finger at, as a schoolmaster that could not write. 


Lee and his abettors. But the boys caught spirit from the 


discovery. I could perceive a mutiny breaking out among 
them; and had I not in time broke down a few branches 
from an apple tree before my door, it is probable they would 
have displayed their gratitude for my instruction by throw- 
ing me out of the school window. But by arguing with one 
over the shoulders, and another over the back, I maintained 
with dignity the first executive office of pedagogue. 

Three months had now elapsed, and I was commanded 
officially to resign my sovereign authority to Mr. Dye, who 
was in every respect better qualified to discharge its sacred 
functions. He understood tare and trett, wrote a copper- 
plate hand, and, balancing himself on one leg, could flourish 
angels and corkscrews. I, 


therefore, gave up the “academy 


sch ol” 


to Mr. Dye, to the joy of the boys, but to the sor- 
row of Virginia. 


Judge Longstreet, of Georgia, described an academy 


as he saw it in that State in 1790 which was not al- 


together unlike the one Davis taught in Virginia :* 


It was a simple log pen, about twenty feet square, with a 
doorway cut out of the logs, to which was fitted a rude door 
made of clapboards, and swung on wooden hinges. The 
their 


The chimney was built 


roof was covered with clapboards also, retained in 
places by heavy logs placed on them. 
of logs, diminishing in size from the ground to the top, and 
overspread inside and out with red clay mortar. 
plank (if it for it was 
wrought from the half of a tree’s trunk entirely with the 
axe), attached to logs by means of wooden pins, served the 


A large 


three-inch deserves that name, 


whole school for a writing-desk. At a convenient distance 


below it, and on a line with it, stretched a smooth log, which 
answered for the writer’s seat. 


Commenting on this description of what he called 
an “old field” school, the Reverend Barnas Sears, first 
general agent of the Peabody Fund, said that “intel- 
ligent persons, belonging to different States, have 
assured me that they were educated in such academies, 
as they were sometimes termed.” 

Another writer said of the academies in Georgia :"! 

Many of these, however, are misnamed; for an academy 
supposes instruction in the higher branches of education; 


“old field schools.” We hope 
the Legislature will see to it, in the future, that no charter 


but some are no better than 


"Davis admitted that his fidelity in teaching a larger num- 
ber of hours than his contract required was attributable to 


his interest in the lessons of Virginia, one of his “fair 
disciples.” 

* Georgia Scenes, p. 94. 
* * Proceedings, Peabody Board Trustees, vol. II, p. 406, 


“ Sherwood, A Gazetteer of Georgia, p. 321, 


of incorporation shall be granted to any body of trustees, 
unless it be a sine qua non, that in such academy there shall 
be taught, at least a part of the year, the learned languages 
and higher branches of the mathematics. Deception enough 
has been practiced in manufacturing academies, as they are 
called, to get money from the treasury. When established, 
they have no better claims to pecuniary aid than any other 
school; they draw money merely because they have trustees, 


and are incorporated !”! 


Although the management of practically all acad- 
emies in the later period of the movement were free 
from sectarianism in religion and from partisan bias 
in politics, as has already been pointed out, yet not a 
few of the earlier ones had their origin in denomina- 
tional pride. This was due to the break up of reli- 
gious conservatism near the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when dissenters greatly increased and non- 
conformity began to assume powerful proportions. 
The Germans, who began to come in as early as 1745 
and continued until near the close of the century, es- 
tablished schools and churches wherever they settled ; 
the appearance of the Pennsylvania Quakers likewise 
added moral strength; 
European Baptists settled in the South, especially in 
North and South Carolina, and began an educational 
influence which has been far reaching ; the educational 
influence of the Methodists of the “Asburyan period” 


intellectual and numerous 


rapidly extended; and the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians 
greatly influenced educational growth in the entire 
South. 

The schools of the Methodists were few before the 
close of the eighteenth century, yet the early educa- 
tional work of this denomination serves to illustrate 
the statement that some of the earlier academies had 
The Methodists 
were not numerous in this country before the Revo- 
lution, and as late as 1785 the entire American mem- 
bership numbered about 18,000. But they 
some in education and before the 
close of the century organized a few schools in the 
South. Ebenezer School, in Brunswick County, Vir- 
ginia, founded in 1785, is said to have been the first 
Methodist School established in this country; and 
Cokesbury College, established at Abingdon, Mary- 
land, in the same year, was the first Methodist College 
in the world.'* Bethel School, founded in Kentucky, 
in 1790, Cokesbury School, established in Rowan, now 
Davie County, North Carolina, about 1793; and the 


their origin in sectarian interest. 


only 


showed interest 


“The academies in Georgia received support from the 
State. 

“The students in the college were not allowed to play, but 
carpentry, gardening, and farming were substituted. Agri- 
cultural exercises were taken in connection with Virgil’s 
Georgics. See Steiner, Cokesbury College, the First Metho- 
dist Institution for Higher Education. , 
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aa 








Cokesbury or Bethel School, founded in Newberry 
County, South Carolina, in 1796, were some of the in- 
stitutions begun by the Methodists. The 
agreed that the South Carolina school should be free 


trustees 


ind that “only English tongue and the sciences should 
ve taught.”"* 

The most significant of all these dissenters, how- 
ever, from the educational point of view, was the work 
if the Scotch and Scotch-Irish Presbyterians. They 
ad great faith in the value of education, and their 
igh esteem and reverence for an educated ministry 
ed them to’ emphasize secondary and collegiate train- 
ing. They spread over practically all the colonies but 
were especially strong in the South where they became 
the leaders of intellectual and religious development 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century. In 
every community where they came a schoolhouse and 
church sprang up simultaneously with the settlement ; 
‘almost invariably as soon as a neighborhood was 
settled preparations were made for preaching the gos- 
pel by a regular stated pastor, and wherever a pastor 
was located, in that congregation there was a classical 
school.” Moreover, Princeton College prove* an edu- 
cational impulse to the South. Scores of its gradu- 
ates, many of them native Southerners, returned and 
became intellectual and religious leaders. Many of 
them promoted the “log college” movement which de- 
veloped among the Presbyterians, supplying “log col- 
leges,” which often served as academies, colleges, and 
theological seminaries, and which in many respects 
belonged to the regular academy type.'® 

One of the 1aost illustrious of the early Presbyte- 
David Caldwell 
located 


rian teachers in the South was Dr. 


whose celebrated “log college” was near 
Gsreensboro, North Carolina, where it had a long and 
useful career. Caldwell was born in Pennsylvania 
in 1725, and was graduated from Princeton with the 
degree of bachelor of arts, in 1761. Four years later 
he came to North Carolina as a Presbyterian minister 
and in 1767 founded the school which in a short time 
ame the most important institution of learning in the 
State and one of the most influential in the South 
this “log college” was known for its thoroughness 
rather than for its extensive curriculum or its large 
enrollment. The average annual enrollment was be- 
tween fifty and sixty; but it is said that more men en- 
tered the learned professions from this institution 
Five of Dr. 


Caldwell’s students became governors of States, sev- 


than from any other school in the South. 


“See Asbury, Journal, and Cummings, The Early Schools 
f Methodism. 

”Tennent’s “Log College,” which was established by the 
Reverend William Tennent in New Jersey in 1726, was the 
parent of the “log college” movement. 
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eral of them became members of Congress, and many 


others were distinguished as jurists, physicians, 


preachers, and teachers. But for a temporary inter- 
ruption by the British in 1781 the institution had an 
unbroken career of success until 1822, when old age 
compelled its brilliant leader to retire from active ser- 
vice.!6 

Another famous Presbyterian teacher, who in his 
work and influence bears a strikingly similarity to 
Caldwell, was Moses Waddel. He was born in Rowan 
County, North Carolina, in 1770, and was graduated 
from Hampden-Sidney College, in Virginia, in 1791. 
He taught a few years before doing his college work, 
which he completed in a short time, and then, like 
Caldwell, began his life work as preacher and teacher. 
His first work after leaving college was in Georgia; 
then he went to South Carolina and in 1804 opened a 
school at Willington, on “the high ridge between the 
Savannah and Little The Huguenot set- 
tlers and the Scotch-Irish of that region furnished 
him many students, but others gathered from “all 
parts of this and adjoining states, and the wild woods 
of the Savannah resounded with the echoes of Homer 
and Virgil, Cicero and Horace.” Numerous students 
were here prepared for Princeton, Yale, and Harvard, 
and not a few of the better ones for the junior classes 
in these institutions. 


Rivers.” 


Among his pupils were many 
who became jurists, congressmen, governors, educa- 
Waddel was 
a tireless and devoted student and teacher of the clas- 


tors, and clergymen of wide reputation. 
sics. It is said that the dull boys of his classes would 
prepare more than one hundred lines of Virgil for a 
single recitation and some of the brightest boys as 
many as a thousand lines. The school was large at 
times, often having an enrollment of two hundred. 
Waddel continued at its head until 1819 when he was 
elected president of Franklin College, now the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. The school at Willington seems 
to have continued, however, under the direction of his 
sons, for several years after the famous teacher went 
to Georgia.'* 

There were numerous other schools which grew out 
of the Presbyterian influences in the South in the 
eighteenth century and which became educational 
leaders in the communities where they were estab- 
lished. Prince Edward Academy, in Virginia, estab- 
lished in 1775, grew into Hampden-Sidney College; 
Liberty Hall Academy, established in the same State 
in 1776, developed into Washington and Lee Univer- 


“See Knight, Public School Education in North Carolina, 
Chapter ITI. 

* Meriwether, History 
Carolina, Chapter II. 


Education in South 


of Higher 
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sity; Clio’s Nursery and Science Hall was opened 
about the beginning of the Revolution, in Iredell 
County, North Carolina, by Dr. James Hall, who was 
graduated from Princeton in 1774; Zion Parnassus 
was established near Salisbury, North Carolina, in 
1785, by the Reverend Samuel C. McCorkle, who was 
graduated from Princeton in 1772. This school was 
well known for its normal department, which was the 
first attempt at teacher-training in North Carolina 
and one of the first in this country, and for its assis- 
The 
school maintained a high order of scholarship and had 


tance with tuition and books to worthy students. 


Six of the seven members of 
the first graduating class of the University of North 


an extensive influence. 


Carolina received their college preparation in this 
academy. 

Tate’s Academy was founded in Wilmington, North 
Carolina, in 1760, by the Reverend James Tate, and 
was continued by him for nearly two decades ; Crow- 
field Academy, opened near Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, in 1760, was the nucleus from which Davidson 
College, in that State developed. Queen’s Museum or 
Hall Academy Presbyterian 
school in North Carolina which became known as an 
important institution for higher education. 


Liberty was another 
It was the 
last institution to seek incorporation from the king 
and the first to receive a charter from the new State. 
The school had its beginning in the work of the Rev- 
erend Joseph Alexander, who was graduated from 
Princeton in 1760, and who, with a Mr. Benedict, es- 
tablished a small classical school in a prosperous and 
intelligent community near Charlotte seven years later. 
In 1770 it was chartered by the Assembly as Queen’s 
Museum, but the charter was repealed by the king and 
council. A second charter was secured but only to 
meet the same fate ;'* fear that the school would be- 
come a great and permanent advantage to the dissen- 
ters and a “fountain of republicanism” led to the re- 
peal of the charters. In spite of royal disfavor, how- 
ever, the institution flourished without a charter; the 
house was used for literary and debating clubs and 
accommodated the meeting which formulated the re- 
puted Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence. In 
1775 the name was changed to Liberty Hall Academy, 
and two years later it received a charter from the 
State. 

Sunbury Academy, chartered by the Legislature of 
Georgia, in 1788, occupied a high and influential place 
in the educational life of that State for nearly forty 
years. The success of this school is closely asso- 


"This furnished the first clear example in North Carolina 
of the operation of the reproduced Schism Act. 
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ciated with the name of the Reverend William Mc- 
Whir, who had charge of the institution for nearly 
thirty years. He was a native of Ireland and a li- 
censed Presbyterian minister. He came to America 
about 1783, for ten years had charge of an academy at 
Alexandria, Virginia, of which George Washington 
was a trustee, and in 1793 became principal of Sun- 
bury Academy. The enrollment in this school av- 
eraged about seventy, but the pupils came from many 
counties in the southern part of the State. Dr. Mc- 
Whir’s great success as a teacher was attributed to his 
devout scholarship and to his qualities as a disciplin- 
arian and instructor which left a profound impress on 
the educational progress of Georgia. 

Davidson Academy, located in what is now Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, was chartered by the Legislature of 
North Carolina, the parent State, in 1785. The school 
was re-chartered as Cumberland College in 1806 and 
twenty years later as the University of Nashville, 
which had a long career of usefulness. But the early 
history of the academy is linked with the name of 
Rev. Thomas B. Craighead, a North Carolinian by 
birth and Scotch-Irish by descent. He was graduated 
from Princeton in 1775, was ordained a Presbyterian 
minister five years later, and early in 1785 took up 
his residence near Nashville. Colonel William Pope 
and General James Robertson represented Davidson 
County in the Legislature of North Carolina and se- 
cured the legislation incorporating Davidson Acad- 
emy. These two men and other prominent citizens in 
the community were the trustees, and the school soon 
attained a high position in public esteem. The fol- 
lowing year Craighead was elected principal, a po- 
sition which he held so successfully for two decades. 
His influence as teacher and preacher suggests the 
work of Caldwell in North Carolina and of Waddel 
in South Carolina. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 





R. Robert F. Moseley, principal of the Rocky 
Mount high school, has inaugurated student 
self-government in the senior class. He writes: 
“Our student self-government has been inaugurated 
so far only in the senior class, which is composed of 
seventy-eight members. In general, it is worked out 
along the same lines as student government at the 
University ; the members of the senior class, through 
a council of five members, having sole charge, subject, 
of course, to appeal to the school authorities, of all 
ordinary matters of discipline. We started this just 
a few weeks ago, but I am satisfied that it is going 
to be successful.” 
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THE CASE OF GENEVIEVE ROXANNA SMITH, TEACHER 


By M. C. S. NOBLE 
Dean of the School of Education, The University of North Carolina 


HE left home one Wednesday morning and 

reached old man Brown’s early the next day. 

The mail man brought her with him from the 

station in his automobile and left her out in front of 

the Brown home with its great fields of corn and cot- 

ton lying around in evidence of land enough for one 
good farmer. 

We might say that she looked about her in evident 
realization of her loneliness and then slowly opened 
the gate and timidly walked through the yard to the 
house, but she did nothing of the kind and we shall 
therefore not say so. 

She was a good-looking, competent North Carolina 

hool teacher who had been employed to teach the 
public school in that district and she had broken the 
record for promptness by arriving at Mr. Brown’s, 
vhere she was to board, early Thursday morning, 
whereas her predecessors had invariably arrived late 
Sunday afternoon. 

Now a woman who had come so far ahead of time 
as she had was not going to realize or recognize such 

thing as loneliness, neither was she going to oven a 
gate slowly or walk up to the house timidly; so she 
just simply opened the gate, walked in, knocked at 
the door, and was received in surprise by Mrs. Brown 

ho said, on seeing her and learning who she was, 
“(Gracious ; we didn’t look for you today! Your room 
in’t ready yet, and besides school don’t begin till next 
Monday.” But she had been elected teacher for the 
term beginning on that very next Monday and she 
had no notion of waiting till the last moment, and that 
is why she was at Mr. Brown’s early Thursday morn- 

She made Mrs. Brown feel good by telling her she 

ul come ahead of time to get acquainted in the neigh- 
borhood, and she made Mrs. Brown feel better by in- 
sisting that she be allowed to go right up to her room 
ind “fix” it herself, and she did go up and fix that 
oom of hers, and had it ready long before her trunk 
followed her from the station. 

That afternoon she called on all the neighbors she 
ould possibly reach and then telephoned, or rather 
hal Mrs. Brown telephone, to the others. 

rhe result of her visits and the telephone calls was 
hat many neighbors and their children met her at 
the schoolhouse next day and helped her to arrange 
a program for an educational rally at the school next 
Saturday to which everybody was invited. 


This little woman called that meeting to order the 
next Saturday, led in the singing, and presented the 
men and women previously chosen to speak as though 
she had lived in the community ali her life and as 
though they themselves were the strangers at the 
meeting. And yet the beauty of her part in the exer- 
cises was that she did not appear to be the least 
“bossy” or officious. 

During the first week of school she appointed spe- 
cial committees for the various kinds of work that 
had to be done throughout the year. There was a 
house committee to look after the schoolroom, a yard 
committee to keep the yard in order, a library com- 
mittee to take care of the library begun the session 
before, a committee on music to organize a glee club 
and orchestra, although all stoutly maintained that 
there was not a child in school who could play on any 
musical instrument, and there was a domestic science 
committee to work up a course in cooking for the 
school ; in fact, the whole field of school activities was 
covered by committees. 

While she was forming her committees she was 
perfectly well aware that there were very few in 
school who could play on a musical instrument but 
she drafted some young people of musical ability who 
had stopped school, and somehow or other soon had 
the orchestra and glee club rehearsing twice a week at 
least. 

There was neither room nor apparatus for a course 
in domestic science but she went to work to organize a 


course, room or no room. 

Mrs. Brown had a well equipped kitchen and was 
glad to help and, too, she could bake the best biscuits 
and rolls in the whole comraunity and so she was per- 
An- 
other lady was equally famous for her cakes and 
pies and her help was secured, a third excelled in cook- 


suaded to instruct the pupils in bread making. 


ing meats, and so it was an easy matter to get a meet- 
ing of the women in the neighborhood who were fa- 
mous for some one thing in domestic science and ar- 
range a course of twelve lessons that were given in 
Mrs. Brown’s kitchen at hours convenient to all pu- 
pils. 

During the fall and winter there were four com- 
munity meetings with attractive programs which de- 
lighted an audience which so packed the little school 
house at the first meeting that the other meetings had 
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to be held in a nearby church whose good people kindly 
tendered it for the purpose. 

It is a joy to say that the music at these entertain- 
ments was furnished by the school orchestra and the 
refreshments were furnished by the cooking class 
which had been at work in Mrs. Brown’s model 
kitchen. 

In the early spring a special committee on im- 
provement got to work and planted flowers about the 
yard and made it the prettiest place in all that part of 
the country. 

Che whole neighborhood felt the inspiration of that 
bright litthke woman who went to work with hope, am- 


bition, common sense, and enthusiasm. At last a 
teacher had been found that suited the people and 
they were determined to keep her. 

\t the close of the school the school committee sat 
on the little rostrum in all the serious pomp and dig- 
nity of a well satisfied body. Just before the benedic- 
tion was pronounced by one of the local pastors, the 
chairman rose, expressed the thanks of the commit- 
tee and patrons for the successful year just closing, 
and on behalf of the patrons presented the dear little 
lady with a pretty gold-handled parasol and announced 
that her salary for the next year would be increased 
twenty-five dollars a month. He was followed by a 
young Iwyer who, on behalf of the school, presented 
to her a set of Shakespeare’s works and in the course 
of his presentation speech said some mighty compli- 
mentary things about her work with the boys and girls 
of the community. 


THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL’ 


The blushing little teacher, in pretty and becoming 
embarrassment, expressed her thanks and declared 
that her work in this school had been the happiest she 
had ever done and that she would ever hold every- 
body in the community in dearest esteem. 

So far as the exercises were concerned, here was a 
community thoroughly satisfied with its teacher, and 
here was a teacher who was willing to serve the com- 
munity forever. 

Few knew it but there were already forces at work, 
which, if they were not checked, would wreck the 
bright prospects of public education in that part of the 
country. Just when we think that everything is mov- 
ing harmoniously in school work, some person is too 
ruin the 
There was one out in the ap- 


often starting a movement which will 
brightest prospects. 
parently satisfied audience who was going to give 
Like a bolt 


from a clear sky the news came three weeks after the 


trouble and yet you can hardly believe it. 


school closed so auspiciously that the teacher would 
not return next year, that she had married an old 
sweetheart “back up yonder where she came from,” 
a new teacher had to be found, and the whole educa- 
tional sentiment in the community had to be worked 
up afresh. 

There ought to be some law against breaking up 
schools in this way, but there will never be such a law. 

To our little teacher’s credit, be it said, she came 
down to the school next fall when it opened and 
helped the new teacher start off and then went back 
to her new home, and, for all I know, she is there yet. 


By DR. COLLIER COBB 
Professor of Geology, The University of North Carolina 


66 EOGRAPHY is notoriously the most 
poorly taught subject in our schools, both 
lower and upper,” is the cry that comes 


from all parts of this broad land. The 
this deplorable state is threefold: 


reason for 


(1) The general lack of any geographical training 
in the teachers of geography, who have been drilled 
well-nigh to death in the method of a subject whose 
content they have never possessed. 
2) The lack of any clear idea on the part of the 
teacher, or the pupil, or the public, as to the real na- 
ture of geography, its scope, or its purpose. 

(3) The general apathy of mankind with regard to 
a vast accumulation of facts which no one is com- 
petent to assimilate. 

* Address as President of the North Carolina Association 
1f Geography Teachers, 


The blame for the limited knowledge of geography 
possessed by the average teacher lies at the door of 
our normal schools, our colleges and universities; but 
some of our older universities are not wholly blame- 
Harvard taught geography prior to 1841, it 
has been taught at Princeton since 1854, Wisconsin 
began it in 1868, and Yale began to teach it before 
1872. 


versity of North Carolina in 1795; a course in phys- 


worthy. 


Geography was an elective study at the Uni- 
iography was offered to freshmen in 1892, and a sen- 
ior elective in this subject has been a popular course 
in the University for nearly a score of years, while 
two courses in the geography of commerce and in- 
dustry have been taken through the present decade 
by a steadily increasing number of seniors. During 
the coming school year the University of North Caro- 
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lina will offer elementary courses in this subject in its 
new School of Commerce, while the advanced courses 
followed for the past several years will be open to 
seniors in the same school. During this present sum- 
mer 47 institutions of higher learning are giving 175 
courses in geography. 


“Knowledge is now no more a fountain sealed!” 


The second hindrance to the proper teaching of 
geography, namely the lack of any clear idea as to its 
scope and purpose, is stanchioned rather than un- 
dermined by the glittering generality that “Geography 
is the study of the earth as the home of man,” and the 
teacher loses her way in a labyrinth of methods tribu- 
tary to this idea, or is landed in a slough of despond. 
Now that the idea of cause and effect is growing in 
importance, she is beginning to see her way out. So 
long ago as the last quarter of the sixteenth century, 
the philosopher Kepler, metaphysician and mathema- 
tician, astronomer and astrologer as well, forecaster 
of horoscopes and weather prognosticator, taught that 


j 
tl 
ul 


ec earth was a living, moving being; and we may 
accept, at least tentatively, Fairbanks’s definition of 
geography as the science which seeks to understand 
the world as a living organism. The late Professor 
Shaler led his students to a conception of the earth, 
if not as an organism, at least as a member of a family 
of worlds, as a mechanism which has had a history, 
whose working out is the province of geology. 

The third cause of poor teaching, the general apathy 
of mankind with regard to geographic knnowledge 
luring the past decade, is due, as von Engeln has 
pointed out, to the fact that the period of thrilling 
world explorations, of the Stanleys, and even of the 
Pearys, has passed. But already the war and its re- 
sults have done away with this indifference, and teach- 
ers must take stock of their equipment, review their 
purposes, and renew their energies. World commerce 
is entering upon a new era of expansion, and “leading 
publicists, financiers, amd business men with a broad 
outlook are already alive to the situation.” The geog- 
raphy of commerce and industry has at once taken its 
place as essential to business training or to a liberal 
education. 
rE PURPOSE OF A GEOGRAPHY COURSE—TRAINING FOR 

SERVICE 


"he study of the earth sciences is designed not 
merely to give the pupil a knowledge of facts regard- 
ing the earth, but to give him some insight into the 
laws of nature, and to train him in such a way in field 
observation and laboratory practice as to fit him for 


effective service in whatever field of labor he may find 
himself. 

It is the same old story with all effective education, 
which comes through seeing, thinking, doing. No 
other subject serves this purpose so completely as 
geography, which Herbart has called the associating 
science. 

The common American greeting, “How do you do?” 
should bring teachers to a realization of the demand 
of the land and the times for education through doing 
and education for doing; and geography in its various 
aspects has more relations to human activity than any 
other study in the curriculum. Its intimate connec- 
tion with history, was long ago recognized; and all of 
us are what we are largely because we are where we 
are. But nature does not compel man; she offers him 
a choice, and it is in the presentation of certain con- 
ditions from which man may choose that geography 
exerts control. Indeed, man, through a knowledge of 
his surroundings, may gain a mastery over nature, or 
he may best adapt himself to his environment by co- 
operating with nature. That education is best which 
gives one this power. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY DEFINED* 


It is only within recent years that geography could 
properly be called a science, consisting a generation 
ago of little more than a bald “description of the earth, 
its phenomena, its countries, and its inhabitants.” 
Then physical geography had a fairly well recognized 
field of knowledge, not clearly delimited it is true, and 
having to do chiefly with nature’s more spectacular 
phases, volcanoes, earthquakes, tides, tornadoes, glac- 
iers, races of men, but dealing in nowise in a satis- 
factory way with the causes or effects of these physi- 
cal features and phenomena. The knowledge it pre- 
sented was well worth having, and much of it is too 
often overlooked in our elementary work today; but 
its methods are now open to criticism. 

From being a mere description of the earth, geog- 
raphy today includes not only the phenomena pertain- 
ing thereto, but their areal distribution, and the causes 
therefor. This phase of geography had its origin in 
America, and began in the energetic study of topo- 
graphic forms, involving their genesis and classifica- 
tion. This new science became known as physiog- 
raphy, a name borrowed from England, where the 
term is still used in its etymological sense, and in- 
cludes the whole realm of nature. 

With the rebirth of physiography came the intro- 


~ * The greater part of the address from this point was pub- 
lished by Professor Cobb as Chapter IX of the North Caro- 
lina Handbook for High School Teachers, 1910. 
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duction into it of the laboratory method of teaching, 
thus putting it on the same basis as other physical 
sciences. Today both physical geography and phys- 
iography (a name used in England in a somewhat 
different sense), are clearly recognized as distinct 
phases of earth science, and of very unequal difficulty ; 
physical geography should be taught to all pupils as 
the geographic course preceding the high school, or in 
the first year of the high school; physiography is to 
be offered toward the close of the high school course. 
Advanced physiography is distinctly a university 
study. 

The confusing of two ideas and the effort to adapt 
the more specialized course to young pupils who need 
a broad, interesting unspecialized introduction to earth 
science, has deprived the pupil in the grammar grades 
of an interesting study and a distinctive stimulus to 
the imagination, which President Eliot has spoken of 


as the greatest of human powers no matter in what 


field it works. 


True, advanced physiography demands 
a well-ordered imagination in the university student, 
which does not come at his bidding unless he has had 
proper training in the grammar grades; but the sub- 
ject as taught in the colleges is powerless to develop 
this imagination in the younger pupils of the schools. 


PRESENTATION OF THE SUBJECT 


In presenting the subject of physical geography, the 
teacher should have constantly in mind that he is train- 
ing the pupil for life, for a proper appreciation and 
understanding of his surroundings, rather than fitting 
him for college. He should bring himself to a real- 
ization of the meaning and scope of his subject, deal- 
ing with real things, and touching life at every point. 
Physical geography is coming more and more to be 
the study of the earth in relation to life; and the earth 
is to be looked upon as a field for the development of 
organic life, as a theater for its activities. 

Mackinder, of Oxford, has defined geography as a 
When 


thus conceived it forms a fitting complement to geol- 


study of the present in the light of the past. 


ogy, which, as defined by the same author, is a study 
of the past in the light of the present. The studies 
are inseparable, and, up to a certain point, their physi- 
cal aspects may be well followed together under some 
( Davis. ) 

3ut geology is the science which investigates the 


such name as physiography. 


history of the earth, and the rocks of the earth’s crust 
contain the records of this history. Geological study 
shows, too, that forces similar to those of the present 
have been operating in the past, and most naturalists 
believe that they are sufficient, given ample time, to 


account for all the changes that have taken place in 


the earth’s crust. 
the making. 


But geography is only geology in 
It is to geology what the daily newspaper 
is to history. 


STUDYING THE MATERIALS OF THE EARTH’S CRUST 


There is no reason, then, for deferring until the 
college years the study of common rocks. The child, 
even in the kindergarten, may gain a speaking ac- 
quaintance with them, may know them when he meets 
them in the road. The characters by which they may 
be recognized, and something of their history, he may 
learn by direct observation and simple experiment. 
To let a single example suffice: he may learn readily 
that sandstone is simply grains of sand cemented to- 
gether, and the size and shape of the grains as well 
as the nature of the cement he may discover for him- 
self, if the teacher will direct as well as guide the pu- 
pil’s interest. Similarly, the child should learn at 
first hand something of plants and of animals. 

Now all of this may not be physiography, but it 
does lie at the very foundation of the study of physi- 
cal geography, and is within the comprehension of the 
children in the grammar grades, certainly within the 
comprehension of pupils in the first year of the high 
school. 

FIELD WORK 

The larger physiographic processes, requiring direct 
observation out of doors and on a larger scale than 
the laboratory study of rocks, are a little more diffi- 
cult; but the processes of weathering, the protective 
or destructive work of plants, of earth-worms, of 
ants, of the wind, the work of frost, may all be noted 
in any neighborhood. The teacher may not go very 
far afield with his pupils, but an interest in regional 
geography may be developed and lead to valuable re- 
sults in a department of geography just now too much 
neglected. 

All this leads to a knowledge of the simpler facts 
of physical geography, of which there is such wide- 
spread ignorance, even among persons otherwise well 
educated, that the French geologist De Launay re- 
cently published an article in La Nature (Paris, June 
25, 1909), calling attention to the inexcusable ignor- 
ance of these subjects shown by authors of renown, 
and often even where their departments of learning 
demanded such elementary knowledge. De Launay 
calls it geology, but it is just as truly physical geog- 
raphy. 

The effort made a few years ago to write physiog- 
raphy down to the comprehension of our public school 
pupils well-nigh destroyed the interest in physical 
geography. In consequence of this there is now a 
strong tendency to return to the plan of giving “a 
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broad, unspecialized but vivid course in physical geog- 
raphy.” Such a course is already represented in our 
schools, but it needs to be brought more in accord with 
modern needs and modern scientific methods. It is 
with the problems of such a course that we are im- 
mediately concerned. 

The choice of subject matter, the topics to be treated 
in this introduction to earth science, may be regarded 
as an open question. “If the subject matter now given 
in physical geography be ranged in the order of dif- 
iculty beginning with the easiest, it would probably 
livide itself somewhat as follows: (1) common rocks 
ind simple dynamics, subject to direct observation and 
experiment; (2) unobserved but spectacular forms 
ind processes, the descriptive material such as consti- 
tuted the bulk of physical geography twenty years ago ; 
(3) genesis and classification of land forms.” (TFen- 
neman. ) 

COMMON MINERALS 


AND ROCKS 


“The subject of common minerals and rocks 1s not 
mly relatively easy of comprehension, but calculated 
The subject is emi- 
The 
facts need pointing out rather than explaining.” <A 
(1883-84) the 
course in the common minerals and rocks to seventh 


to hold the interest of children. 
nently concrete and needs little imagination. 
number of years ago writer gave a 
and eighth grade pupils in the Wilson Graded School 
vho took the course with enthusiasm, and made and 
ared for a fine collection of the common minerals and 
rocks of the county, a county not supposed to possess 
ny minerals. Crosby’s Common Minerals and Rocks 
(60 cents) was used in connection with the study. 
Though now decidedly out of date, this little book is 
still the best for the pupil’s use ; but the teacher should 
constant use of such a manual as Pirsson’s 
Rocks and Rock Minerals ($2.50). 


simpler and easier than the systematic study of land 


make 
The subject is far 


forms, and is certainly adapted to younger minds. 


GEOGRAPHIC PROCESSES 


| cannot do better than to quote again from Profes- 
sor Fenneman: “Probably a little more difficult than 
the study of rocks is that of those processes which 
may be subject to direct observation or experimenta- 
tion. It is assumed here that, in the main, each pro- 
ess can be watched while it makes appreciable prog- 
ress, as, for example, evaporation, or the solution of 
limestone in water carbonated by the breath, or trans- 
portation along a beach; or the process, if not watched, 
may be one which appeals to the imagination as a 
single act, as the breaking of a rock by frost; or one 
whose evidences are vividly concrete as the oxidation 
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of a rock with change of color. Of this nature are 
most of the weathering processes. Consider the na- 


tural sand blast, the making of caves, the work of 


plant roots, of earth worms, etc.; the issuance of 


spring waters, etc.; the rounding of stones and the 
production of sand and mud by attrition; the under- 
cutting of stream banks; transportation in solution, in 
suspension and at the bottom of the streams, etc. All 
these and many others are so simple that they need 
pointing out rather than explaining, and once con- 
sciously observed, they will offer a constant allure- 
ment to the observation of natural processes, prepar- 
ing the mind for more technical studies. * * * It 
is certainly easier than the study of land forms, and 
fitted to interest younger minds. The strain on the 
imagination begins when the topographic effects of 
That 
study of processes is commonly called geology, and 


these processes are considered. much of this 
left to be taught under that name, can not be con- 


sidered as a matter of weight.” 


BOOKS AND APPLIANCES 


The Maury’s Physical Geography of the seventies 
presented in a way unsurpassed in its time the kind of 
descriptive geography best suited for informing the 
pupil of the world about him and stimulating his imag- 
ination. The earth as a planet, the air, the ocean, and 
the land, the life and products of the earth, with 
their geographic distribution and physical relations, 
all recognized today as the principal themes of a well- 
ordered geography course, received there a treatment 
stimulating to the pupil and fully in accord with the 
best knowledge and pedagogical methods of the last 
generation. The pity is that such an admirable book 
has been revised out of existence in an effort to in- 
corporate in it material and methods properly belong- 
ing to a college course, and just beyond the reach of 
It is fortunate for the 
pupil entering on this part of the study if his grammar 


the average high school pupil. 


school work has been done with some such book as 
Frye’s Complete Geography, or the Natural Advanced 
Geography, or Redway and Hinman or the Tarr and 
McMurray geographies. But a suitable book for the 
course in physical geography here outlined has yet to 
be written; and this is doubtless best for the teacher, 
as it forces him to go to original sources of informa- 
tion, to geographical journals, and to the discussions 
of men actively engaged in geographical investigation 
and instruction. 

The genesis and classification of land forms is a far 
more difficult subject. An acquaintance with the com- 
mon rocks and some knowledge of nature’s processes 
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gained by first-hand study will gradually lead the pu- 
pil to trust his own eyes “in matters where process is 
revealed by form, as when the under-cutting of a cliff 
is revealed by its steepness, or the splitting of a ledge 
by frost is known by the presence of a talus, or the 
weathering of a limestone is shown by a yellow shell 
It is easy to find many 
illustrations in almost every locality. 


surrounding a blue interior. 
It is practicable 
to bring indoors many specimens to be used in a sim- 
ilar way, and when a start is thus obtained by observ- 
ing nature itself, pictures may be used for the same 
( Fenneman. ) 

Then the better known land areas may be described 
in accordance with the knowledge thus gained at first 


purpose.” 


hand under the guidance of a skillful teacher; or if 
the course is given in one year, this work had best be 
Some attention 
The 


confined to our own continental area. 
should be given to modeling and map drawing. 
proper use of topographic maps should be learned. 
The little book on Governmental Maps, by Davis, 
King and Collie, will be a great help with this part of 
Professional Paper No. 60, of the U. S. 
Geological Survey, on The Interpretation of Topo- 
graphic Maps is indispensable to the teacher, and may 


the work. 


be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents 
Map Making and Map Reading, by 
Robert M. Brown, in the Journal of Geography, Feb- 
ruary, 1904, will be found very helpful. 


at Washington. 


The brief 
and excellent descriptions of the maps published by the 
U. S. Geological Survey (furnished monthly by the 
Survey), must remain a dead letter to the teacher who 
has no knowledge of the genesis of topographic forms. 
Goode’s Sun Board is a simple instrument which is 
invaluable to the teacher who would make geography 
something real to his pupils. It may be used for a 
variety of purposes, among them to establish the true 
meridian of the observer and to determine his latitude. 
It is manufactured by the Central Scientific Company 
of Chicago, and sold by them for $12 net. 

Enough practical use should be made of the weather 
maps furnished by the government to give the pupil 
an understanding of the general principles of weather 
changes and forecasts. Davis’s Practical Exercises in 
Physical Geography is a valuable little book. But the 
teacher, having thoroughly acquainted himself with 
his subject, must work out his own methods in the 
field and laboratory. The best books are full of ex- 
cellent illustrations, and they also furnish many ref- 
Fair- 
banks’s Practical Physiography is especially worthy 


erences to the literature of the several subjects. 


of note on account of its illustrations, and there is 
nothing more stimulating than his articles in the Jour- 


nal of Geography. 


The teacher should own a copy of Salisbury’s Phys- 
iography. He should, of course, be a subscriber to 
such a periodical as the Journal of Geography (New 
York, $1), and can get much help with the second 
part of the course from the National Geographic 
Magazine (Washington, D. C., $2.50). He should 
own some standard text-book of geology. LeConte’s 
Elements of Geology ($4) presents the subject in the 
most attractive way, but it has not been kept fully 
abreast of geological progress. The College Geology 
of Chamberlin and Salisbury ($3.50) is very valuable, 
and every geography teacher should begin his pro- 
fessional library with The New Basis of Geography 
($1.50), by Jaques W. Redway. A suggestive book 
for the teacher is Sutherland’s The Teaching of Geog- 
raphy, and every teacher should own a copy of 
Hodge’s Nature Study and Life (Ginn & Co.). 

Above all, the teacher should prepare himself to 
teach such a course. He may get much help by at- 
tending a good summer school where physical geog- 
raphy is taught. He will find a magic lantern an in- 
valuable aid in his work. 

The best of the slide makers will lend you, without 
charge, colored lantern slides arranged in lecture sets 
for entertainments, and by the use of these the class 
may raise money for the purchase of slides. 

Textbook illustrations should be supplemented "by 
diagrams, photographs, lantern slides, etc., and should 
be further enforced by frequent trips to points of in- 
terest out of doors. A noted geographer once said, 
“Wherever home is there lie all the materials which 
are needed for the study of the entire globe.” Is such 
a course as that here indicated possible in the high 
schools of North Carolina? Clearly, yes; but we can 
not come to it immediately, but must work up to it 
carefully and by degrees. 





AIMS AND VALUES IN EDUCATION 


The central theme running through the program 
of the North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly this year 
is: “Aims and Values in Education”-—a theme that is 
as old as all educational effort, and yet is ever new. 
It is broad enough to include the most general dis- 
cussion of any phase of educational endeavor, and yet 
is definite enough to apply to the methods or results 
of the most scholarly piece of scientific investigation 
as well as to the minutest detail of school room prac- 
tice. And, too, it is important enough not only to en- 
gage the best thinking of the teaching profession, but 
to challenge also the best thought of the nation’s 
statesmanship.—N. W. W. 
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HOW TO DRAW A MAP OF NORTH CAROLINA IN 
ONE MINUTE 


By JOHN J. BLAIR 
Superintendent of Schools, Wilmington N. C. 


HE boundary outline of North Carolina is pe- 
culiar and interesting. Certain relations as to 

shape and distances exist which can be memor- 
ized and applied when needed by both teachers and 
children. To be able to draw a map of our state off 
hand, and reasonably correct is a desirable and use- 


river, is a vertical line. Start now with the western 


boundary. To climb the mountains, first take two 
steps, then wind along the crest of the ridge until the 
point A is reached. 

For the coast line, note that Cape Hatteras is far 
out to sea and nearly opposite the center of CD. 














Nore - 
AB: Line of any length 
Bisect at C 
CD- £ AD, drawn vertical 
Trisect CD. | 
From F draw FE- ABD 
Trisect FE 
GH'=$CD 


Draw GH’; ‘DH= GH’ 

















ful accomplishment. By the method indicated here, 
with a little practice, teachers and children can quickly 
and accurately draw a map of any size on paper or on 
the blackboard. Refer to the cut and apply the fol- 
lowing directions: 

Draw a horizontal line AB of any length; bisect 
this line and from the point C draw a vertical line 
half the length of the first line. 


end of this vertical line, draw a line GH at an angle 


Touching the lower 


of forty-five degrees, making it half as long as the 
vertical line, one third of it to the right and two thirds 
to the left of D. 
line equal to GH. 
Trisect the line EF, and note that for the first third 
the tendency of the lower boundary is below the con- 


From the left end draw a horizontal 


struction line, the middle division above the line, and 
the last division on the line. 

In the odd irregular section of the southern boun- 
dary there are two right angles, and the left side of 
the sawtooth-like projection, formed by the Catawba 


Start down the coast with a double curve to Hatteras, 
a left hand curve to Cape Lookout, another long left 
curve to Cape Fear and a short horizontal curve to the 
South Carolina line. 

The initial letters of the three principal sounds be- 
ginning at the north and named in order spell “CAP” 
—Currituck, Albemarle, and Pamlico. 

With a little close observation and practice the 
sounds and seven of the principal rivers can be 
sketched in their proper location. 

The first letters of fifteen towns in the different 
parts of the state are indicated; their location should 
be memorized. 

It is of interest to know that the northern boundary 
of the state is 324 miles, so that the line AB can be 
taken as a standard or scale of measurement. 

It has been found by the writer that these inter- 
esting relations which are peculiar to our state ap- 
peal to the curiosity of all students of geography, and 
in applying them, valuable results can be obtained. 








ENGLISH TEACHERS’ COLUMN 


| The purpose of this column is to afford high school 
teachers and the instructors in the University an opportunity 
to exchange experiences, information, and opinion regard- 


ing the teaching of English. Contributions are encouraged 
and questions about any phase of English teaching are in- 
vited. The Freshman English staff in the University will be 
glad to serve high school teachers of English in any way 
What problems 


Have you 


it can through this column of the JouRNAL. 
of English teaching are giving you most concern? 
devices that have proved suc- 


tried any special methods or 


cessful? Questions and contributions for this column should 
be addressed directly to the editor of the JourNAL.—THE 
L-prror. | 
THE FRENCH ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
COMPOSITION 
~~ soon as an American teacher comes into 
direct contact with the French educational 


system, he marvels at the large place writing holds in 
he schools and their routine life. First, it matters 
not in what classroom a small boy may be seen, he is 
never without his general notebook, in which he re- 
cords all assignments, all problems, all experiments, 
all quotations to be learned, all geographical and: his- 
torical notes and maps, as well as many special exer- 
cises; and the language he employs in this work is 
carefully marked and graded by the teacher. In the 
second place, compositions are numerous. From the 
time the boy is regarded as mature enough to think 
consecutively, he prepares compositions at regular in- 
tervals. In some classes he writes two short exercises 
a week; in others, one more formal piece each week ; 
and still in others, a longer piece every two weeks 
with shorter exercises every three or five days. In 
the elementary primary schools, even up to the time 
the boy is thirteen or fourteen years old, the shorter 
themes once or twice a week seem to stand in great 
favor. These vary in length, usually, from a hundred 
to four hundred words—they are rather 
and 


and fifty 





longer than the average American daily theme 
] 


the less frequent, longer compositions range ordi- 


narily from six hundred to fifteen hundred words. 
Then, in the upper grades, there are, in addition many 
papers in history, civics, philosophy, and literature. 
So it may. be seen that a boy is provided with much op- 
It is, in fact, scarcely an exag- 
In any 


event, his practice is so continuous that he sooner or 


portunity to write. 
geration to say that he writes all the time. 


later comes to do the work in a perfectly normal 
frame of mind, just as he performs his other school- 
day labors. 


“The volume of required writing, however, is re- 
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If a boy 
thinks and writes poorly, he is looked upon as an un- 
fortunate who deserves either pity or contempt. If, 
on the other hand, he is able to think and write skill- 
fully, he is held in great honor by his teachers and his 


garded as less important than its quality. 


And this interest in ability to write is 
evident the Authors of 
books and articles discuss the perils of the pure mother 


classmates. 
outside recitation room. 
tongue as seriously as if they were dealing with a 
question of ethics or of grave national policy. Par- 
ents, | found when I was securing composition for 
the purposes of this book, are usually desirous of 
preserving the written work of their children. More- 
over, when pupils distinguish themselves in examina- 
tions—which in France are always largely a matter 
of composition—they receive prizes and public men- 
tion very much as if they were the winners of athletic 
trophies. Now I would not have anyone make the 
hasty inference that intellectual contests are substi- 
tuted for athletics. The French boy loves the open 
just as much as the American boy does, and outdoor 
sports are steadily taking a larger place in school 
life. But the ideal of writing well has been held up 
before the schoolboy so long, and with such serious- 
ness, that he attaches more importance to ability of 
this kind than the average American boy could at 
present be led to comprehend.”—Prof. R. W. Brown, 
How the French Boy Learns to Write (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press; $1.25). 





THE LATIN COLUMN 


THE CLASSIC REVIVAL 
.o following extract from a letter of Dean A. 
F. West of Princeton University will be of in- 
terest to those who believe in the value of the classics 
in the high school curriculum as well as in college. 
CINCINNATI 


SETS EXAMPLE IN PROVIDING 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


FOR A 


To the Editor of the New York Times: 

“Greek has been restored to the curriculum of the 
Montclair (N. J.) High School, and a large increase 
in the Latin enrollment is reported from the Scott 
High Sckool in Toledo, Ohio, and from the German- 
town High School in Philadelphia. 
Still better news comes from Cincinnati, where, after 
two years of preparation, the city has established a 
six-year classical high school in Walnut Hills, with 
provision for from eight hundred to one thousand 
pupils. The curriculum will be based mainly on train- 
ing in the classics, history, mathematics, and the sci- 


So far, so good. 


OR 


Shy 
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“The 


‘will seek to develop a scholarly type of student.’ It 


ences. school,’ as the announcement states, 


also is planned to enable specially gifted students to 
} ahead without being kept back by those of slower 
The 


tudy of Latin will be started two years earlier than 


[Instruction will be given in small classes. 
the four-year high school. Everything is planned 
‘to lay deeper and firmer foundations for the work 

il follows.’ 

Ly this wise and bold move the city of Cincinnati, 
under the leadership of Superintendent Condon, has 
shown the way to create a school giving the best gen- 
eral education, based mainly on a few fundamental 
studies well and amply taught, without the admix- 
frills.’ It 
shown the way to furnish preparation of the best 


ture of miscellaneous ‘fads and has also 
character for our universities, a preparation which 
may well serve as a standard for the general estab- 
lishment of a straight six-year high school course, be- 
ginning two years earlier than at present and provid- 
ing 


boys and girls.” 


really substantial general education for capable 


CICERO’S ORATIONS 


leachers, who are accustomed to read with their 


Cicero classes the four Catilinarian orations, would 
find it profitable to substitute the oration for Archias, 
and the Manilian Law for two of them. The orations 
against Catiline are all concerned with that one event 
only. The Archias is unsurpassed in its support of 
the worth of good literature, while the Manilian Law 
offers much insight into Rome’s policies in the ad- 
ministration of her empire—a welcome change from 
the consul’s reviling of the unhappy Catiline—G. A. 
HARRER, 





AMERICAN SPEECH WEEK 
MERICANS need to learn to speak English. 
This is one of the outstanding facts brought 

home to all Americans by the great war. Free insti- 
tutions cannot be built upon illiteracy. Slovenly Eng- 
lish, moreover, is not compatible with either good busi- 
ness or community living. 

\s a step toward repairing our national linguistic 
shortcomings the National Council of Teachers of 
[English proposes to set aside the first week in No- 
vember for a celebration to be known as American 
Speech Week. 


a powerful sentiment in favor of greater clearness, 


This celebration is intended to develop 


correctness, and appropriateness in the speech of all 
our people—a speech which shall be English and not 
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a foreign language. In schools particularly will this 
celebration be appropriate. Principals and teachers 
are urged to appoint committees and make active prep- 
aration for the celebration. 

Such a celebration has already been carried out in 
large cities like Chicago and in whole states, as in 
Alabama. The experiences are 
summed up in a pamphlet called “A Guide to Better 
American Speech Week,” compiled by the Secretary 
of the American Speech Committee of the National 


results of these 


Council of Teachers of English and distributed at cost 
from the office of the Council, 506 W. 69th St., Chi- 


cago.—J. IF. Hosic. 





TEACHING AMERICANIZATION BY 


SPELLING 

EKLIEVING that the pupils of to-day’s schools 
should be drilled and tested in Americanization 
words, the Institute for Public Service has compiled 
spelling lists for grades three to eight from the words 
used in five important American Documents. These 
1,426 words from the Declaration of Independence, 
Preamble to the Constitution, Bill of Rights, Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Speech, and Wilson’s War Message are 
suggested for daily drill lessons as among the words 
may be found many of common usage, and that the 
lists be used also as a part of the state-wide spelling 
contests and assembly ‘ 
The 


Americanization 


‘spelling bees.” 
the 
words 


foreword of “speller” states that these 


time come to rank 
with the standard spelling scales that are quite the 


rage in American schools. 


may in 


These words, giving the 
opportunity for ideas that foster citizenship and pa- 
triotism, may serve as tests of spelling ability as well 
as lists made up from business and personal letters or 
lists compiled by selecting the first word on every 
twenty-third page of the dictionary. 

The Institute for Public Service, 51 Chambers St., 
New York City, will without charge tabulate all re- 
sults that are sent to it, furnish sheets for recording 
results, and otherwise pass on to teachers any les- 
sons in spelling or in Americanization that may be 
learned from the use of Americanization words.— 
INSTITUTE FOR Pusiic Service, WILLIAM H. ALLEN, 
Director. 





8 yaad reader, do you know of some friend who 

would like to see a copy of the High ScHoo. 
JouRNAL? If so, send us his name and address and 
we will send him If you like the 
JourNAL and find it helpful, tell your friends about 
it. Thank you! 


a sample copy. 
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Carolina Record presents a study of the public schools 
of Orange County that constitutes a really important 
contribution to the educational literature of the State. 
The study was made by Dr. L. A. Williams, Profes- 
sor of School Administration in the University, with 
the assistance of Messrs. J. A. Capps, E. L. Daughtry, 
R. F. Moseley, J. R. Weaver, who were students in 
the School of Education last year, and Mr. Fred W. 
Morrison, Superintendent of the Chapel Hill School. 
The bulletin was written by Dr. Williams after the 
investigation had been made and the facts assembled. 
The study was made at the request of the county 
board of education. 

The study treats the public school system as a busi- 
ness enterprise, and it is from the point of view of the 
business man that the project is approached. The 
publication of the facts about the public schools of 
Orange, as presented in this study (and, be it said, 
the facts are not more discouraging or alarming than 
they would be if assembled and presented in the same 
manner for any one of at least fifty other counties 
of the state), ought to stir the patriotic citizens of 
the county out of their indifference and complacency 
and stimulate them to more intelligent constructive 
effort. If the county board will now ask the School 
of Education to formulate a plan, based upon this 
study, for the constructive development of the schools 
of Orange—a plan looking to the consolidation of dis- 
tricts and the transportation of pupils to schools that 





can be made efficient—maybe, after a few years of 
agitation, something really worth while can be done 
for the country schools of Orange. 


Be it said to the credit of the Orange County board 
of education, it had the desire to know the facts and 
we believe it has the courage to face them.—N. W. W. 





Traditions or ‘Uisions 


A body of schoolmen had come together for the 
very necessary purpose of taking counsel one with 
another as to how best they might attack the many 
problems of organizing their work so as best to serve 
their several communities with their schools. Eagerly, 
devotedly, spiritedly they had discussed their prob- 
lems and were vigorously proceeding to winnow the 
wheat from the chaff. 

The new outlook, the broadened vision, the pressing 
need had stimulated discussion to the point where 
tradition and custom were being held up to scorn and 
condemned as unworthy of the consideration of for- 
ward-looking, progressive educational leaders. This 
method, that subject, this form of organization, that 
process, was being cast out bodily because it was tra- 
ditional and because past centuries had put their stamp 
It seemed, for a time, as if the 
onrushing current of progress were about to leave 
its bounds, break through the barriers and wreak 
wild havoc on the field of learning. 

Calmly, easily, majestically, however, a patriarch 
among them arose and with the grace, the fluency, the 
kindliness of many years he asked a single question: 
“Gentlemen, shall we condemn a course, a method of 
procedure, merely because it is traditional?” Like oil 
on troubled water, like the caress of sunshine after 
the turbulence of a tempest, his single, simple ques- 
tion halted the violent and onrushing stream of 
thought. It was the voice of reason, the call of ma- 
ture judgment, the force of experience which sum- 
moned hasty decision, indiscretion, to halt and _ let 
reason take the throne. 


of approval upon it. 


How symbolic the situation was of our national 
situation. The violence of the impact which the sud- 
den thrust of unforeseen political, social, industrial 
problems has made upon our thinking has destroyed 
our equilibrium and done violence to our poise of 
mind to such an extent that we have lost our sense of 
The new, the advanced seems so press- 
ing, yet so insistent, so absolutely necessary that we 
have forced the tried and proven factors into the 
background, and with fore-shortened vision are liv- 
ing and thinking only in the immediate. 


proportion. 


Either of these positions in itself is an extreme, is 


equally out of focus. Progress has its place, tradi- 


tion has it place, and that position in either case de- | 
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With all that is fine 
and forward-looking and constructive in the view- 


idedly is not standing alone. 
int of radicalism there is equally balance, harmony, 
Whether in 
school work or in industry, whether deciding political 


stability, sturdiness in conservatism. 


ssues or settling social questions of vital concern, 
hot-headedness, the ingenuousness of radicalisin 
must be counter-balanced with the virtue of tradition 


and conservatism. This must be so or ill-advised 


counsel, poorly regulated thinking, will result in an 
insufficient as well as an unsatisfactory settlement of 
our problems 

No, good friend, a thing shall not be condemned 
solely because it is traditional ; but only when that tra- 
ditionalism shall stand in the way to block procedure 
which is to be for the best interests of our boys and 
our girls in our effort to provide an equality of op- 
portunity for all—L. A. W. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS’ ASSEMBLY 


HE of the North 
\ssembly, now in the hands of the printers, will 
be ready for distribution early in November. 


program Carolina Teachers’ 
Every 
effort has been made to make the Raleigh meeting in- 


esting and worth while. 
rhe city of Raleigh will give the teachers a hearty 
velcome Thanksgiving week and will spare no pains 


to provide ample accommodations at reasonable cost. 
Chamber of Commerce, the hotels, the clubs, and 


the citizens generally will all do their utmost to see 


it everybody is comfortably cared for. 


Special railroad rates have for the 


occasion, and the officials are now trying to arrange 


been secured 
or two special trains—one from the east and one 
from the west—to run into Raleigh Wednesday af- 
ternoon, November 26th. 

(he officers of the Assembly feel that they have 
been fortunate this year in securing an exceptionally 
abble corps of out-of-state speakers. Excellent pro- 
ums have been prepared for the several depart- 
ments, and everything will be in readiness for a great 
meeting. 
During November a campaign will be on to in- 
membership to 2,000. 
assistance and co-operation of every superintendent, 
The As- 
sembly stands for two definite ideas—the professional 


the 


crease 


In this campaign the 


principal and teacher will be asked for. 


improvement of teachers and the promotion of edu- 
Why should 


every teacher in the state become a member of 
\ssembly ? 


ational progress throughout the state. 


\ny teacher or friend of education interested in 
the two things for which the Assembly stands may 
become a member by sending $2 (for annual dues), 
to the Secretary, Professor A. T. Allen, Raleigh. 
lhe program of the general sessions and that for 

\ssociation of High School principals and teach- 
ers are given below. 


Lii¢ 


PROGRAM OF GENERAL SESSIONS 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 26 


4:30 P. M—First Business Meeting. 
8:30 P. M.—General Session. 

1. Music (Special Program—15 minutes), Peace Institute. 
2. Address of Welcome, Mrs. T. W. Bickett. 
3 


Response, Dr. E. C. Brooks, State Superintendent of 


Public Instruction. 
4. Musie (Song by Audience). 
5. Address, Miss Grace A. Day, of Teachers’ College, 


Columbia University. 
6. Address, Dr. P. P. Claxton, U. 
Education. 


S. Commissioner of 


TuHurspAY, NOVEMBER 27 


12:00 M.—Thanksgiving Service: 

1. Music (Special Program—15 minutes), Meredith Col- 
lege. 

2. Prayer. 

3. Hymn. 

4. Bible Lesson. 

5. Music. 

6. Sermon, Rev. W. A. Lambeth, Pastor of the Wesley 


Memorial M. E. Church, High 
8:00 P. M.—General Session: 


1. Music (Special Program—15 minutes), Raleigh High 
School. 


Point, N. C. 


2 Address, N. W. 
3. Music (Song by Audience). 
4. Address, “Realities in Educational Values”, Dr. Alex- 

ander Inglis, Division of Education, Harvard Uni- 


. President’s 


Walker. 


Fripay, NovEMBER 28 


12:00 M.—Business Meeting: 

1. Election of Officers. 

2. Reports of Committees, etc. 
8:00 P. M.—General Session. 


1. Music (Special Program—15 minutes), St. Mary’s 
School. 

2. Address, Supt. Lee Driver, of Randolph County, In- 
diana. 


3. Address. 
4. Music (Song by Audience). 
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5. Presentation of Shirley Cup for Best North Carolina 
Musical Year 1918-19, Miss 
Kate S. Chittenden, Vice-President and Dean of the 
American Institute of Applied Music, New York. 


Composition for the 


PROGRAM OF THE ASSOCIATION OF HIGH 
SCHOOL TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS 


TuurspAY Morninc, NoveMBer 27 


President’s Address—M. B. Dry, Principal of Cary High 
School 


\ddress i Tens 


School”, 


Scout and Its Relation to the 


\. Harris, National Field Commissioner, 


Education 
Stanley 
America. 

“Constructive High School Standards”, N. W. 
Walker, State Inspector of High Schools, Chapel Hill. 


General 


Boy Scouts of 


Paper 


Discussion. 

\nnouncements. 

NovEMBER 27 

Education in the High School”, Dr. T. 
Under the Auspices of National War 
Work Council of the Y. M. C. A. 

General Discussion. 

“The Junior High School: What It is, and What 
It is Not”, by A. J. Hutchins, Principal of the Asheville 
High School. 


General 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 


\ddress- 
W. Galloway, 


“Sex 


Pape r 


Discussion. 


FripaAy Morninc, NovemBer 28 
Address—“The Reorganization of 
as Affected by Conditions”, Dr. Alexander 


Inglis, Division of Education, Harvard University. 


Secondary Education 


Southern 


Discussion : 
Fred W. 
School. 
J. Coltrane, 
School. 
2. Paper—“Student Government and Citizenship”, 
High School. 


Morrison, Superintendent, Chapel Hill 


Superintendent, Roanoke Rapids 
Miss Lil- 
lian Killingsworth, Cary 
Discussion : 
Miss Claude Umstead, Principal of the Badin High 
School. 
R. F. Moseley, Principal of the Rocky 
School. 


Mount High 


FripAyY AFTERNOON, NoveMBER 28 
1. Address 


in the 


“A Plea for a Place For Elementary Sociology 
High School”, E. C. Kenan 
of Rural Social Science, University of North Carolina. 


Branson, Professor 
Discussion : 
D. R. Price, Principal of the Greensboro High School. 
Geo. W. Bradshaw, High 
School. 
? 


2. Address—“Some 


Principal, Rich Square 
Effects of 

High School 
L. Driver, Randolph County Schools, Indiana. 


Trans- 
Supt. 


Consolidation and 


portation Upon Development”, Lee 
Discussion : 

Thomas H. Franks, Principal of the Biltmore High 

School. 

George Howard, Jr., Superintendent of Schools for 
Edgecombe County. 
Meeting: 
1. Reports of Committees. 
2. Election of Officers. 


3, Business 


ASHEVILLE’S NEW HIGH SCHOOL 
_ IEVILLE’S new high school building which 


was dedicated with appropriate exercises on 
September 25-26, cost in round figures $300,000. It 
will accommodate one thousand pupils. The struc- 
ture is of the collegiate Gothic type of architecture, 
with flat roof and parapet walls, is fire-proof through- 
out, and is equipped with the best modern school fur- 
niture and apparatus. No pains have been spared to 
make it modern and complpete in every particular. 
The building stands as a splendid monument to the 
genius of the architect, Mr. W. H. Lord, who de- 
signed it and supervised its construction, as well as 
to the progressive citizenship of the Mountain City. 

Qn the first floor are 14 class-rooms, the princi- 
pal’s office, a rest room for the lady teachers, the 
emergency hospital room, and the auditorium with a 
seating capacity of 850 (including the balcony). The 
Junior High School will occupy this floor. 

On the second floor are 10 recitation rooms, a rest 
room for the male teachers, a room to be used as 
headquarters for student organizations and activities, 
the auditorium balcony, a combination room for mu- 
sic and the literary society, the library, three science 
laboratories, a science lecture room, and a large study 
hall. 


school. 


This floor will be occupied by the Senior high 


On the ground floor, which is slightly below the 
outside surface grade, are the Superintendent’s office, 
the storage room for school supplies, the drawing 
the lunch for the manual 
training, home economics, and commercial depart- 


room, room, and rooms 


ments. In the manual training department one large 
room is used for the work benches and turning lathes, 
another is used as a stock room, and a third is used 
for the finishing room. Three rooms are used by the 
commercial department—one room each for book- 
keeping, typewriting, and stenography. In the depart- 
ment of home economics there is a room for sewing 
and fitting, another for cooking, another for the laun- 
dry, and still another for a model house-keeping 
department—all appropriately fitted up and com- 
pletely equipped. 

In the basement are located the gymnasium (with 
lockers), the shower baths, the physical director’s 
room, and the heating and ventilating plant. 
part of the basement is directly under the two large 
courts that flank the auditorium so that it is easily 
and amply lighted by skylights. The gymnasium 
floor occupies a part of the basement, its walls extend- 
ing up through the ground floor in order to provide 


ample height. 


A large 


The same plant furnishes the heating and the ven- 
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ASHEVILLE’s New $300,000 High ScHoot BuILDING 





tilation. The system is known as the straight an' 
The boilers are of the au- 


tomatic stoking down draft type. 


direct or the steam blast. 


(he building occupies the site of the old Asheville 
Female College. On all sides stand the majestic 


mountains in plain view, and near at hand in what- 


put into practice the Latin inscription on the city’s 
seal which adorns the front entrance: “‘Levo meos 
oculos in montes.” The building fits easily into its 
beautiful setting and harmonizes well with its sur- 
roundings. The grounds have been beautified under 


the personal direction of Mr. C. D. Beadles, profes- 





ever direction one looks. Whether they choose to do sional landscape gardener of the Biltmore estate.— 
so or not, the pupils every day are obliged liberally to N. W. W. 
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SOME RECENT PROMOTIONS TO PROMINENT SCHOOL 
POSITIONS IN NORTH CAROLINA 


AJER Kerne Weber, the new superintendent 

of the Asheville city schools, is a native of 
Ohio. He has been connected with the schools of 
He holds the de- 
B. from the Ohio Northern University 
and the degree of Ph.B. from the College of Wooster, 
Ohio. He received his professional training at the 
Ohio State University and at Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University. He has had twenty years’ ex- 
perience, having served as principal in Republic, Ohio, 
as teacher in the high school of Mont Clair, Col., and 
as elementary school principal in Denver, Col. In 


Asheville for the past ten years. 
gree of A. 


\sheville he has served successively as teacher in the 
high school, as principal of one of the elementary 
schools, and as principal of the high school, from 
which position he was promoted to the superinten- 
dency last July. 

Some estimate of the regard in which the people of 
Asheville hold their superintendent of schools is in- 
dicated by the following excerpt from the historical 
sketch of Asheville’s public schools which was pre- 
sented by Mrs. M. W. Williamson at the dedication 
of the high school building : 


“Our public schools record the pulsations of Asheville’s 
great heart. The man, M. K. Weber, selected to regulate 
those heartbeats has been tried by long years of service and 
found pure gold. His rise to his present honorable position 
has been a sane and healthy growth. We trusted him three 
years as high school teacher, two years as principal of our 
largest school, five years as principal of our high school, and 
his record in each position justified our faith in him when 
this great work was committed to his direction. His inde- 
fatigable industry, his great sympathy that radiates strength 
and cheer, the immaculate refinement of his character, his 
instructive business ability—these are some of the qualities 
that make up the loyal friend, the wise counsellor, the wise 
administrator.” 





N R. Richard S. Proctor, Superintendent of 

Schools for Craven County, received his pro- 
fessional training at the University of North Caro- 
lina and at George Peabody College for Teachers. 
He has served with ability and success as principal 
of rural schools; as principal of the Sylva Graded 
School; as’ principal of Rich Square high school and 
farm-life school, 1914-1918, which position he left 
to accept the superintendency of the Craven County 
schools in July, 1919. 


R. Frank L. Foust, the new superintendent of 

schools of Hoke County, comes from a family 
of teachers. He is a brother of Dr. J. 1. Foust, Presi- 
dent of the North Carolina College for Women and 
of Prof. Thomas R. Foust, Superintendent of the 
Guilford County schools. Mr. Foust was educated at 
the University of North Carolina, class of 1903, where 
he made a great record as an athlete. In his senior 
year he was an assistant in the department of phys- 
On leaving college in 1903, he accepted a posi- 
tion as civil engineer with the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey. In 1907 he gave up this position and accepted 
the principalship of the Bay Leaf high school in. Wake 
In 1909 Mr. 
Foust became principal of the Pleasant Garden high 
school in Guilford County. Here he remained until 
1919 when he was called to the superintendency of 
Hoke County schools. During his stay in Guilford 
County Mr. Foust developed the Pleasant Garden 


ics. 


County which he held for two years. 


high school into one of the strongest county high 
schools in the state. 





UPERINTENDENT Holland Holton, of Durham 

County, was educated in the city schools of Dur- 
ham and at Trinity College. first 
grade of the Durham schools in 1895, and eight years 
later graduated from the high school (1903). He 
then entered Trinity and graduated in 1907. His 
record since graduation is briefly as follows: Prin- 
cipal East Durham high school, 1907-’09; head of 
history department, Durham high school, 1909-’10; 
law student Trinity College, 1910-’11; married Miss 
Lela D. Young, Dec., 1911; principal West Durham 
school, 1911-’14; instructor in history, West Dur- 
ham School, and law student, Trinity College, 1914- 
15; principal, West Durham school, 1915-’19; manag- 
ing editor, Trinity Alumni Register, 1914-16; stu- 
dent, University of Chicago Summer School, 1915, 
1916, 1917; director, Durham County Summer 
School, 1918; director, Durham-Person County Sum- 
mer School, 1919; instructor in debating and argu- 
mentation, Trinity College, 1912-’19; assistant super- 
intendent, Durham County schools, 1917-’19; elected 
superintendent Durham County schools, July, 1919. 
Mr. Holton was recently appointed a member of the 
committee to select the state list of text-books for the 
high schools of North Carolina. 


He entered the 
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UPERINTENDENT Charles A. Reap, of Stan- 
ly County, after receiving his preparatory school 
training at Mt. Pleasant Collegiate Institute, entered 
After graduating from Weaver he 


Weaver College. 
entered Trinity College from which institution he 


While at Weaver College 
he was an instructor in history, and while at Trinity 
he served as an instructor in the Trinity Park School. 
Resides making a fine record for scholarship, Mr. 
Reap also won the Southern History Prize at Trinity. 
Entering the military service in 1917, he served with 
the Fourth Army Corps headquarters at the front, 


received the A. M. degree. 


and after the armistice was placed in charge of one 
of the post schools of the American Army. Later 
he was an instructor in economics in the A. E. F. 
University at Beaune, France. Mr. Reap has taken 
hold of the school system of Stanly with an energetic 


hand. 


M R. A. M. Proctor, the new superintendent of the 
Wayne County schools, after receiving his pre- 
paratory training at Webb School, Bell Buckle, Tenn., 
entered Trinity College from which institution he 
graduated as valedictorian of his class in 1910 with 
the degree of A. B. He later spent one summer at 


From 1910 to 1912 Mr. 


Proctor served as principal of the Newnan, Georgia, 


Teachers’ College, Columbia. 


high school; from 1912 to 1915 he was superinten- 
dent of the Mt. Olive graded schools; from 1915 to 
1919 he was superintendent of the Roanoke Rapids 
schools, which position he resigned last summer to 
accept the Wayne County superintendency. 





VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


HE North Carolina State Board of Vocational 

Education is composed of the following mem- 
bers: Dr. E. C. Brooks, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Raleigh, Chairman; Miss Mary 
Arrington, Rocky Mount; Mr. T. B. Fuller, Durham; 
and Dr. B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh. 

The Executive Staff is composed of the following 
members: Prof. T. E. Browne, West Raleigh, Di- 
rector; Miss Edna F. Coith, Supervisor of Home 
Economics; Mr. Roy H. Thomas, Supervisor of Ag- 
riculture; and Mr. George W. Coggin, Supervisor of 
Trades and Industries. 

There are in North Carolina, according to the Ag- 
ricultural Education Monthly for October, 30 white 
schools (including farm-life schools), and 13 negro 
schools having departments of vocational agriculture 
under the Smith-Hughes Act. 


COMMUNITY SCHOOLS FOR ADULTS 


By MISS ELIZABETH KELLY 
State Director of Community Schools for Adults 


[The following statement of the North Carolina plan of 
organizing and conducting community schools for adults is 
reproduced from a leaflet prepared by Miss Kelly and re- 
cently issued by the State Department of Education. It 
bears the title: “How to Organize and Conduct Community 
Schools for Adults.” In the campaign for reducing illiteracy 
the high schools have co-operated sympathetically and they 
have in many instances rendered conspicuous service. We 
bespeak their continued co-operation and assistance to the 
end that adult illiteracy may soon be eliminated from the 


state—N. W. W.] 
I. PURPOSES OF THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


(a) To provide primary instruction for those 
more than fourteen years old in the community who, 
for various reasons, have never learned to read in- 
telligently or to write a readable letter or to use figures 
in solving simple, every-day problems. 

(This class according to our definition is “illiter- 
ate,” and State funds for teaching adult illiterates 
may be used for teaching these according to prescribed 
rules. ) 

(b) To provide further instruction to any others 
more than fourteen years old in the community who, 
for various reasons, have not completed subjects us- 
ually taught in primary and intermediate grades. 

(This class is not considered “illiterate,” and State 
funds for teaching adult illiterates may not be used 


’ 


for these, but it is considered well worth while to 
reach them both from the standpoint of helping them 
and because illiterates may be reached more easily 
by a school that provides for other adults in the com- 
munity. ) 

(c) To provide programs by means of which may 
be taught needful community subjects, such as com- 
munity civics, health, thrift, home-making, gardening, 
etc. 

II. PLAN FOR COUNTY AND COMMUNITY WORKERS 


(a) To employ a _ whole-time worker for the 
county. This worker to be paid one-half by the State 
and one-half by the county. The business of this 
worker would be to organize and direct community 
schools for adults in co-operation with the county de- 
partment of education. This worker would do ac- 
tual teaching in as many centers as possible and in ad- 
dition would supervise the work in other community 
schools. 

(b) To secure the services of a few wide-awake 
teachers in each county who are teaching in regular 
day schools. These teachers may organize community 
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for adults and conduct them in connection 


schools 


with their day schools, giving two nights each week to 
the community school. The teacher will be paid lib- 
erally for this work according to enrollment and av- 
erage attendance. 


(d) 
employees in mill villages in the promotion of com- 


To co-operate with welfare workers and other 


munity schools or other organizations in which pri- 
mary and intermediate grade work may be taught to 
adults, and also other subjects peculiar to the needs of 
the particular community. 


lll. WAYS OF ORGANIZING THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


(a) Make a survey of the community with ref- 
erence to the following: 

1. Number of families and members over fourteen 
years in each family and in about which grade in the 
regular school each member would be classed. 

2. Living conditions. 

3. Industrial conditions. 

+. Likes, dislikes, and wants of the people. 


(b) Plan two nights each week for regular class 
work, and one night each week or each two weeks 


and at the same 


such as “health,” 


for a program that will entertain 
time stress some community need, 
“thrift,” ete. 

(This special program would be for all the people 
of the community and should be continued throughout 
the whole year. With proper leadership, this meeting 
would be used as a clearing house for live subjects 
that need to be studied in each community. This will 
also tend to develop much needed community leader- 
ship and offers a means of putting community thought 
and sentiment upon a sane basis, rather than that of 
distorted hearsay methods which often obtain among 
the uninformed. ) 

(c) In connection with community schools, or 
where there are no community schools, scattered adult 
illiterates may be taught in their homes or other con- 
venient places. This takes care of the ones who can- 
not or will not attend schools. Two dollars from the 
state and two dollars from county or local funds will 
be paid to the teacher for each adult illiterate who 
is given as much as one month’s work. 


IV. REPORTS, TEXTS, VOUCHERS, ETC. 


(a) All necessary report blanks are furnished 
free of charge by the State Department of Education 


and may be secured at the county superintendent’s 
othce, or by making direct application to the State De- 
partment of Education. 

b) The work of teaching adult illiterates is a 
part of the public school system of North Carolina, 


and all requisitions for aid from the state fund for 
teaching illiterates must be approved and signed by 
the county superintendent of schools. Upon the re 
ceipt of satisfactory reports of at least one month’s 
work, together with requisition for aid from the 
county superintendent, a warrant for the State’s part 
of the teacher’s salary will be made and mailed to 
the teacher through the county superintendent’s office. 

(c) Free pamphlets reading, 
writing and arithmetic will be furnished by the State 
Department of Education upon application of any 
teacher stating the probable number needed. Other 
suggested texts for teaching reading are: “A Coun- 
try Life Reader,” readers used as texts in day schools, 


for beginners in 


newspapers, Bible stories, fables and any other in- 
teresting reading matter. Arithmetic taught should 
be a working knowledge of numbers as applied to 
simple every-day problems. Other subjects taught 
and texts used should be selected according to needs 
of pupils. 
V. WHY A COMMUNITY SCHOOL 

Our main purpose in the work of reducing illiteracy 
in North Carolina is to help illiterates realize their 
worth as citizens, each in his own community, state, 
and nation, and as such to provide means by which 
they may attain to the best possible citizenship. II- 
literacy does not mean ignorance in North Carolina. 
The fact that probably one-third of our adult white 
population in North Carolina might be termed illit- 
erate means that this one-third as a whole did not 
have a chance to be other than illiterate. These il- 
literates are not a class set apart, as seems to be the 
prevailing idea, but they are a great part of the warp 
and woof of our industrial and social life. For these 
citizens of North Carolina let us in some measure pro- 
vide opportunities which have been denied them and 
by which they may come into their own as intelligent 
members of a responsible citizenship. 





FOOT-BALL 


LEAFLET announcing the sixth annual cham- 
pionship contest in football for North Carolina 
high schools has been issued by Mr. E. R. Rankin, 
On 
of war conditions, no state championship was staged 
in 1918. Winners in previous years have been: 
The Raleigh high school in 1913, 1914 and 1915; 
the Charlotte high school in 1916 and 1917. Anyone 
desiring to see a copy of the leaflet containing the 
rules and regulations may secure it by writing to E. 
R. Rankin, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Secretary of the University committee. account 
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NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL NOTES 


DEBATE QUERY 
HE query selected for debate this year by the 
High School Debating Union of North Carolina 
is “Resolved, That the United States should adopt a 
policy of further material restriction of immigration.” 
Every secondary school in the state is invited to 
become a member of the Union and to participate in 
the debate. A leaflet containing the rules and regu- 
lations under which the debate will be held may be 
had by writing to E. R. Rankin, Secretary of our 
Debating Union, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


DEBATING SOCIETY ORGANIZED AS AN 
INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 

HE debating society of the Rocky Mount High 

School has been organized this year as an in- 

Read what Mr. R. F. Moseley, 

principal of the school, has to say about it: 


dustrial conference. 


“Our Industrial Conference was organized as the 
result of an effort to substitute for the old-fashioned 
literary society, with its cut-and-dried programs, 
some organization which would give the same opportu- 
nities for public speaking and would at the same time 
be life-like enough to get and hold the interest of the 
boys. Membership in this organization is entirely vol- 
untary, but judging from two or three weeks’ experi- 
ence, I don’t believe our conference will break up for 
lack of members. At the last meeting nearly 50 boys 
were present out of an enrollment of something like a 
hundred and twenty-five boys in the high school. I 
am very much encouraged over the prospect of making 
the conference all that I hoped it would be.” 





MOUNT AIRY SCHOOL NEWS 


R. J. H. Allred, who has been a lieutenant Q. 
M. C. 
cipal of the Mount Airy high school this year. Mr. 


overseas for eighteen months, is prin- 


Allred is a graduate of the University of North Caro- 
lina in the class of 1916, and stood high in his class. 
In addition to being principal of the high school, he 
is also teacher of French. 

There being no physical laboratory in the Mount 
Airy high school, it is the plan of Supt. L. M. Epps 
to take advantage of physical principles in actual 
operation. Therefore the physics classes will from 
time to time visit such industries as the furniture fac- 
tories, garages, ice plant, power house, printing offices, 
etc., and. observe the principles of physics actually at 


wi ork. 





The high school pupils through the English de- 
partment will make a survey this winter of the city 
of Mount Airy, and endeavor to broaden the useful- 
ness of the pupils by having them get practical knowl- 
edge and figures from the various activities and in- 
dustries of the city. It will also give them new life 
in their English, because it will be made known that 
they are writing for publication instead of for a mere 
pass mark. Furthermore, it is believed that the 
knowledge gained by this project will acquaint the 
pupils with what is going on in their own city, and 
therefore prepare them for more useful citizens when 
they shall have finished school. 

To stimulate interest in the literary societies, an 
effort will be made to arrange a schedule with some 
of the neighboring towns for a series of debates this 
winter. 

Why is this not as important as a_ basketball 
schedule ? 





CHARLOTTE’S 4-MINUTE SPEAKERS 


AST spring Superintendent H. P. Harding, of 
the Charlotte City Schools, conceived a plan to 
encourage more of his grammar school graduates to 
enter high school this fall. His plan is simple and 
proved to be effective. In answer to our inquiry 
as to how it worked, he reports: 

“Replying to your inquiry about our four-minute 
speakers and their work in the seventh grades last 
year, | am pleased to state that we selected twelve of 
the best speakers in our senior class and at the Eng- 
lish period each day six of them went with me in an 
automobile to one of the grammar schools and made 
four-minute talks to the seventh grade children. They 
told them of the special courses offered in the high 
school, of the work in manual training and domestic 
science, bookkeeping and stenography, and the courses 
preparing for college. They also told them of the 
literary societies, athletic clubs, Y. M. C. A. and Y. 
W. C. A. activities in the school, and of the social life 
in the High School. They also emphasized the im- 
portance of boys and girls staying in school as long 
as possible. We would go to the school and put one 
pupil in each seventh grade so that all were talking 
at one time, therefore, we missed very little time from 
school. On the next day the other six seniors would 
go to another school and follow the same plan. 

“As a result of this we have 294 pupils enrolled in 
our freshman class in the high school. We have a 
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nuch larger per cent of last year’s seventh grade pu- 
ils back in school than we have had for years. 
“These seniors did their work so well that they 
were invited to speak in the various theatres and 
moving picture houses of the city in the Red Cross 
mpaign and in the Thrift Stamp campaign.” 


PROGRESSIVE WINSTON-SALEM 

()* October 7th, the city of Winston-Salem car- 
ried an election with only twelve dissenting votes 

for a bond issue of $800,000 for new school buildings 
the largest amount ever voted at one time for 
school purposes by any North Carolina municipality 
or county. Such forward-looking action bears elo- 
quent testimony to the fact that the ever-progressive 


in-City is wide-awake to its educational needs and 
opportunities. 


he money is to be divided as follows: East Win- 
ston-Salem, $100,000; North Winston and Fairview, 
$100,000; Salem and Granville, $100,000; 

schools, $100,000; high school plant, $400,000. 


he amount shown for the high school plant no- 


colored 


re nearely represents the proposed cost of this 
The total cost will be at least $1,000,000. In 
ir next issue will appear a cut of the proposed high 


school building and a short description of it. 
e JOURNAL extends hearty congratulations to 
Su 


rintendent Latham and his co-workers on so no- 


an achievement. 





CITY SUPERINTENDENTS TO STUDY TEACHER 
TRAINING 
A GR YUP of city superintendents and city high 
4 4<chool principals down in the eastern part of the 
state have adopted a professional plan that ought to 
far-reaching effects. They have agreed to come 
ogether once every month at Kinston and under direc- 
study at first-hand the problems of administering 
their schools. 
e first meeting of the year, for the purpose of 
irganization and laying of detailed plans was held on 


Friday night and Saturday, October 10 and 11. Cur- 
tis, of Kinston; Wilson and Moseley, of Rocky 
Mount; Smith and Williams, of New Bern; Wright, 


Greenville ; 
Ashley and Campbell, of Washington; Bachman and 
Purcell, of Tarboro; Hamilton, of Goldsboro; New- 


Underwood, Austin and Swanson, of 


ton, of Dover; Josselyn, of Vanceboro; Williams, of 
he University, were present for this first meeting. 
m Saturday morning A. T. Allen of the State De- 


partment dropped in for a while. 
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After discussion and deliberation these schoolmen 
lecided that a consideration of the teacher training 
problem was of vital concern to them. They chose 
as their topic for the November meeting this general 
topic—Teacher Training. This they divided under 
two main headings, (1) Training of Teachers in Ser- 
The first 
sub-topic is to be treated under three sub-heads, (a) 


vice, (2) Training Prospective Teachers. 


raining through supervisors and supervising princi- 
pals, (b) Training through study classes, (c) Train- 
ing by individual assistance. The second sub-topic 
will be treated also under three sub-heads, (a) The 
problem defined, (b) Possibilities within the City 
systems, (c) Difficulties in the way. 

ach superintendent will discuss one of these topics 
as assigned to him for not over fifteen minutes. A 
general discussion will then follow open to all. 

The high school principals will begin a study of the 
problem of retardation and elimination in the high 
school, basing their work primarily upon the situation 
For the November 
meeting they will assemble the facts according to a 


as found in their own schools. 


form agreed upon. 

It is a very insignificant fact that these men have 
adopted this plan of their own desire and are working 
It should 
mean much for public education in North Carolina.— 


L. A. W. 


out their own problems in conjunction. 


Burlington High School, Miss Edith Hassell, Prin- 
(1) A second man teacher added; (2) com- 
munity civics made compulsory in first year; (3) 


cipal : 


civics and social problems made compulsory in fourth 
year; (4) enough electives offered to permit students 
to graduate without Latin. 


Thomasville High School, J. N. 
tendent : 


Hauss, Superin- 
Thomasville has added one year to its high 
The length of 
term has also been extended to nine months and an- 
other teacher added to the high school faculty. 


school course, making it four years. 


Lexington High School, J. 
dent : 


H. Cowles, Superinten- 
We are pleased to report the following pro- 
gressive steps recently taken in Lexington: (1) the 
election of some live, progressive, interested men on 
our board of ducation; (2) the extension of high 
school periods to 45 minutes with not more than six 
periods of work for any teacher each day; (3) im- 
provement of library facilities; (4) doubled special 
tax; (5) called election on school bonds. 
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Mt. Gilead High School, R. C. Cox, Principal: The 
following changes or advances have been made since 
last annual report. The principal employed for twelve 
months; two adjoining districts added for this year 


with a view to consolidation. A third teacher for 


high school department provided for; International 
Encyclopedia added to the library. The teaching 
force is much stronger than last year. 





THE N. E. A. MEETING 
I r is time to begin thinking and planning about go- 
ing to Cleveland, Ohio, February 23 to 28. 


are the dates for the semi-centennial meeting of the 


These 


Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A. 
rhis ought to be, and undoubtedly will be, one of 

the most worth-while educational meetings of the 
The N. E. 


the hundreds of thousands of teachers, superinten- 


year. A. is the official body representing 
lents and school workers all over the United States. 
This winter meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence has come to be the livest part of the larger 
organization. 

The North 


Carolina has been steadily growing every year and we 


representation of school men from 
ought to have a larger delegation than ever present 


this year. Keep these dates in mind. Plan your 


work so you can go. \sk your board to meet your ex- 
penses ; it is a good investment for them and for you. 


—L. A. W. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS IN THE SOUTH 

HE next session of the Association of Colleges 

and Secondary Schools of the Southern States 
will be held in Louisville, Ky., Dec. 4th and 5th, ac- 
cording to the announcement recently sent out by 
Professor Charles G. Maphis, President of the Asso- 
ciation. This meeting was originally scheduled to be 
held in New Orleans the last week in October. When 
the the 
meeting to a later date, it was found necessary, on ac- 
New Or- 


leans, also to change the place of meeting, and Louis- 


Executive Committee decided to postpone 


count of the crowded hotel conditions in 


ville was chosen. On account of the epidemic of in- 
fluenza no meeting was held last year. 

A matter of considerable importance in connec- 
tion with the Louisville meeting will be the organiza- 
tion of the Commission on Colleges appointed at the 
last meeting of the Association to study college stan- 
dards in the South and to report on same with a view 


This 


to agreeing upon some basis of classification. 


Commission will undertake to do for higher educa- 
tion what the Commission on Accredited Schools has 
done and is doing for secondary education in the 
South. 


The Commission on Accredited Schools, following 


its usual custom, will meet a day in advance of the As- 
sociation. Reports from all schools now accredited 
by the Commission, together with applications from 
non-accredited schools that wish to be accredited will 


be called for in November. 





BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


Sentences and Thinking. By Foerster, 
man, J. M., Jr. Pages, iv + 121. 
Company, Boston, 1919. 75 cents. 


Norman and Stead- 
Houghton, Mifflin 


This little book, which is designed for the use of college 
freshmen or high school seniors, affords a remarkably clear 
and succinct review of the essential matters in English com- 
position. It differs from other such books, not only by omit- 
ting both the grammatical labyrinths through which the stu- 
dent has already travelled and the heights of stylish dis- 
cussion on which he cannot advance, but by giving him on 
middle ground a guidance which is reasonable rather than 
Thus, Chapter I, 
proceeds from the familiar doctrine that punctuation is in- 
tended to “make the meaning of the sentence clear to the 
reader,” and allows that doctrine to shed far more light on 


arbitrary. “Sentences and Punctuation,” 


the subject than it usually does in a text-book. Chapter 
II, “Sentences and Thinking,” deals similarly with the logi- 
cal principles of subordination, parallelism, emphasis, and 
economy, and exposes the radical sin of vagueness. Chap- 
student 
for himself through practice in grasping and 

Throughout all the chap- 
which value 
cause it is akin to the student’s own mode‘of thought or be- 


ter III, “Summary Sentences,” teaches the how to 


think clearly 
condensing the thought of others 


ters, illustrative matter is used has either be- 


cause it arrests his intrinsic interest 


quancy.—H. M. D. 


attention by and _ pi- 


La Belgique Triomphante: Ses Luttes, ses Souffrances,—sa 
Liberte. Par L’Abbe Joseph Larsimont. Assistant Di- 
recteur du Bureau Belge de New York. Cloth.  Illus- 
trated. ix—3]1 pages. Price $1.40 cents. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 


A timely and interesting illustrated elementary reader, 


with exercises and vocabulary, for the use of beginners in 
French who have mastered the fundamentals of grammar. 
It gives a comprehensive account of Belgian history from 
the time of Caesar to the present day. 


their buildings, descriptions of celebrated works of art, the 


Famous cities and 


legends of the country, biographies of renowned Belgians, 
and interesting episodes from the history of the recent war 
are attractively combined to furnish the American student 
an interesting account of the Belgians of today and yester- 
day. Each lesson is provided with exercises for use in oral 
or written work, a complete vocabulary, map, a descriptive 
table of the proper names occurring in the text and several 
songs with music. 








